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Franklin Simons Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


Gardening Apparel 


Putnees and Smocks 
For WOMEN and MISSES 
Made Exclusively for Franklin Simon & Co. 
No. 25—Women’s and Misses’ Smock of blue or 


khaki color Trouville cloth; hand smocked, open down 


front, collar can be worn high or low; tailored belt, 
patch pockets. Women’s sizes, 36 to 42. Misses’, 14 to 20 years. 4.00 


No. 25—Women’s and Misses’ Putnees of blue or 
khaki color Trouville cloth; can be worn as breeches or 








bloomers by adjusting buckled strap at knee. 

Waist measure, 26 to 32 in. 4.00 

No. 25—Khaki Hat with adjustable stitched brim. 1.00 

No. 25—Tan or Black Cowhide Puttees. 3.50 SPORTS APPAREL SHOP 


No. 25—Tan or Black Calfskin Puttees. 6.95 Fourth Floor 

















Real Mattress Cleanliness 


ED ticking is a_ sieve-like fabric, which 

allows foreign matter to filter through and 
become a fixture in the mattress. Re-covering 
such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift which 
merely does away with part of the trouble. 


What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 


Excelsior wait; Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem. 
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Style 804 


A two-piece skirt of cotton gabardine attractive in 
its simplicity. Made also in linen and pique. 


Of Cotton Gabardine $15.00 & $17.00 
Of Linen $15.00 
Of Pique $15.00 


Style 2494 


A semi-dress Sport skirt of crepe meteor, charm- 
ingly combined with moon-glo satin. Shown in 
white only. 


Price $35.00 


Style 5169 

A two-piece Sport skirt of ““Chan:lla’’ wool check. 

Shown in sand and green, tan and brown, cr 
black and white combinations. 


Price $30.00 


KNOX | 


_ 452 Fifth Avenue 161 Broadway 
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Lining Up on Ratification 


UST as soon as the Senate vote had been taken on the Federal 

Suffrage Amendment on June 4, Mrs. Catt sent telegrams 
to the governors of the fifteen full suffrage states to urge them 
to call special sessions for the immediate ratification of the 
amendment. Two governors, Governor Allen of Kansas, and 
Governor Smith of New York responded by calling special 
sessions of their states for last Monday and the Legislatures of 
these states promptly ratified. 

On that same day Ohio ratified. The vote in New York and 
In Ohio it was 73 to 6 in the House 
and 27 to 3 in the Senate. Ohio’s Legislature also passed the 
bill restoring presidential suffrage to women. Selah! 

Besides the telegram to the governors of the full suffrage 
states a second telegram went from Mrs. Catt to twenty-two 


Kansas was unanimous. 


governors as follows: 


“Ten state Legis!atures now in session or meeting soon 
in called session are expected to ratify the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. Four meeting in January nineteen twenty are 
certain to do so. Would you be willing to agree to be one 
of twenty-two governors to call special session in order to 
complete ratification before presidential election?” 


The list of governors were: Governors Peter Norbeck, South 
Dakota; Simon Bamberger, Utah; Ernest Lister, Washington; 
Thomas E. Campbell, Arizona; William B. Stephens, California ; 
Thomas J. Tynan, Colorado; D. W. Davis, Idaho; Henry Allen, 
Kansas; Samuel V. Stewart, Montana; J. B. A. Robertson, 
Oklahoma; James Withycombe, Oregon; J. A. A. 
Minnesota ; Frederick D. Gardner, Missouri, Samuel R. McKel- 
vie, Nebraska; Lynn J. Frazier, North Dakota; W. L. Harding, 
Iowa; A. H. Roberts, Tennessee; John J. Cornwell, West Vir- 
ginia; John H. Bartlett, New Hampshire; Octaviano A. Larr- 
zolo, New Mexico; Percival W. Clement, Vermont, and Emmet 
D. Boyle, Nevada. 


Burnquist, 


F [RST of the twenty-two to respond by calling a special ses- 
sion was Governor Gardner of Missouri. He has set 
Missouri’s special session for July 2. 

The Colorado Governor has wired that he will call a special 
session, the date for which has not yet been set. This action is 
due to the remarkable work of the National’s state branch, the 
Colorado Equal Suffrage Association, under the leadership of its 
President, Mrs. Katherine T. Hosmer. The suffragists of that 
association made two visits to the Governor to urge the calling 
of the special session. On the last visit they told him that if he 
would be one of the twenty-two governors, the Colorado Equal 
Suffrage Association wou'd furnish the necessary clerks, pages, 
etc., thus saving the state the expense of hiring them, and Gov- 
ernor Shoup decided to be one of the twenty-two. 


THOMAS E. CAMPBELL of Arizona, 


OVERNOR 
G wired : 

“If required number of states evidence intention of so doing 
Arizona will do likewise.” 

Governor Bartlett of New Hampshire replied that he would 
call an extra session in the autumn, if favorable action by the 
Legislature seemed assured. 

Governor Burnquist of Minnesota personally took up the effort 
to line up the 36 states in time and wired all governors to say 
that he wanted to call a special session to ratify if a sufficient 
number of governors would do likewise. 

Governor Boyle of Nevada wired: 

“T would do anything within reason to assist you in securing 
prompt ratification of the National Amendment but would have 
to ascertain public sentiment on question of special session of 
Legislature in Nevada before committing myself definitely on 
proposition of calling session. Without definitely committing 
myself will say that if the vote of Nevada Legislature is abso- 
lutely necessary to permit women to vote at the next presidential 
election this state will probably live up to its chivalrous tradi- 
tion and help out. The legislative session here is comparatively 
expensive owing to our great area and sparse population.” 

C. C. Moore, acting governor of Idaho, replied: 

“Idaho has practiced suffrage for more than quarter of a 
century. Whole country knows what this state stands for. [xtra 
legislative session should come from states whose records would 
improve by such action.” 

Governor Stephens of California: 

“T would like to see the National Amendment effective in time 
for all citizens women to vote at next Presidential election. | 
will gladly call special session whenever convinced that enough 
state Legislatures will convene to insure that result. I believe 
California Legislature will ratify by practically unanimous vote.” 

Governor Goodrich of Indiana is taking an active part in the 
effort to get the desired twenty-two states lined up for ratifica- 
tion. Like Governor Burnquist, he has telegraphed directly to 
other governors to get commitments from them, so that Indiana, 


too, may get in line. 


HE ten states whose Legislatures are in session, or were at 
the time the telegram was sent, or are scheduled to meet in 
1919, are Florida (closed June 6), Massachusetts, Michigan (has 
ratified), Illinois (has ratified), Pennsylvania, Wisconsin (has 
ratified), Georgia, Alabama, Ohio (has ratified) and Texas. The 
Legislatures that meet in January 1920 are Kentucky, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Virginia, New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, and New Jersey. Of these the four listed as 
certain to ratify are Kentucky, New York (which has already 
ratified), Rhode Island, and New Jersey. 
The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association was ready on 
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the instant with a ratification resolution which was introduced 
Monday night as an administration measure, and early and 
favorable action was confidently expected by political leaders and 
the suffrage association alike. 

Fiorida’s Governor, Sidney J. Catts, a vehement advocate of 
the Amendment, sent a message to the Florida Legislature be- 
fore its adjournment on June 6, in which he urged the Legisla- 
ture to “ ratify this action upon the part of the federal congress 
and add an imperishable laurel to your state, which can never die 
—the fact of being the first state of the Union to recognize woman 
as an equal with her brother man in the rights of suffrage.” 

The Iowa Suffrage Association and the Des Moines Capital 
are polling the Iowa legislators to see if they will not convene 
in special session at their own expense on the Governor’s call 
for July 2. 

Best of all perhaps is the word from Arkansas. Governor 
Brough has been absent from Little Rock for some time but 
the Arkansas suffragists, under the direction of Mrs. Cotnam, 
have laid their plans to secure his initiative in the calling of the 
special session. 

The strength of the sentiment for the calling of the session in 
Arkansas is indicated by a letter from a one-armed Confederate 
veteran, S. E. Sweet, 76 years old, of Widener, who wrote Mrs. 
Cotnam that if the representative of his district did not have 
patriotism and manhood enough to give one day and his expenses 
for a special session at Little Rock, he would pay it himself. “I 
was born a suffragist and National Prohibitionist. If the mother 
of our children is not competent to vote, hundreds and hundreds 
of men who have their land titles in their wives’ names certainly 
ought not have that right.” 

Hardly had he made the proposition when along came Mr. 
W. P. McCutcheon, one of the leading merchants of Widener, 
who “ wanted to go halvers,” and immediately thereafter came 
another merchant, Mr. W. M. Carraway, who wanted to pay a 
third, so that “ you may be perfectly satisfied that the St. Francis 
County representative will not cost the state anything.” 

It may be added in passing that it is doubtful if anything that 
has come into National headquarters in months has so exhilarated 
the President of the Association as this evidence of the finest in 
the Southern spirit as exemplified by these three local leaders of 
Arkansas. 


The House on Rhode Island Avenue 


HE doors are closing on a great chapter of suffrage history 

that has been made and recorded at suffrage headquarters 
in the old house at 1626 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, 
wm. C. 

“Everybody out by July first” is the edict that has been is- 
sued from the National Board. On that date the doors that 
have stood wide open for so long will clang shut at last. The 
walls of the old house will strain no longer with the tension of 
suffrage crises, and the wide corridors and offices and assembly 
rooms that have resounded with the cheerful day-and-night din 
of activity in behalf of the Federal Suffrage Amendment will 
know an unwonted silence. 

Nobody can be sorry that the Washington work is done, but 
to those who have known it and been a part of it, the house on 
Rhode Island Avenue has been and must remain a place that 
has shrined much of the exaltation and inspiration of the climax 
of the suffrage struggle. 

Weighty conferences between weighty people have been held 
there; programs of far-reaching publicity have been worked 
out there men and womer of world-wide fame have come 


there to hear and be heard; there, political impasses have been 
faced and negotiated; there, the front door lobby has sat night 
after night reporting, checking up, planning ahead. Routine and 
drudgery have been valiantly lived through there for the sake 
of the cause. There was accumulated the evidence of the long 
continuing suffrage struggle, mementoes of Miss Anthony, his- 
tory-marking things. Enthusiasm and fear and doubt and hope 
and certainty have found place there, turn by turn. Comrade- 
ship, cooperation, organized effort—the gamut of human emo- 
tion and human endeavor has been run right there. 

The Woman Citizen will have something further to say con- 
cerning the effective personnel of the workers under the superior 
leadership of Mrs. Park. This little story belongs just to the 
House. Suffice it, in conclusion, that no matter what winds of 
fortune may blow upon it in the future, the House will remain 
warmly held in suffrage memory. 

The amendment is passed. 

We are done with Washington. 

The House is closing. 

But of one thing rest assured as the doors swing shut—all 
the fine zest and spirit engendered there, the forward impetus, 
the stimulation, the lift, will be on the street side of the door. 
Already they are abroad in the land, informing the new struggle 
for ratification. 


Please Pass the Meat 


T seems that there is sequestered in the government ware- 
houses 142,000,000 Ibs. of meat products. And it seems that 
there is no intention of putting them on the market. Just why, 
Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, has just 
“unusual” and would 





nobody knows. 
said in explanation that the packages are 
not be purchased. 

If there is anything more unusual than the kinds of meat 
the housewife has been obliged to buy, for the last two years, 
she would like to know it. Being unusual at this juncture might 
be the best kind of advertisement. 

Last year the housewife bought plain salt pork in the name 
of bacon; she now buys fifth cuts where she used to buy firsts; 
stew meat at the price of filet mignon and as to what goes into 
the make-up of ready-to-wear Hamburg steak only God and the 
butchers know. 

There has been a round of applause from the housewives of 
the country whenever it has been suggested that this 142,000,000 
pounds of meat come out of its retirement. Its shyness has 
ceased to be a virtue. But no one heeds the women’s cries of 
“encore ”—and nothing can induce the holders of those unusual 
packages to disclose their contents. 

To be sure 142,000,000 Ibs. is not much. It is not more than 
a fortnight’s supply, on an average of 3% Ibs. a week to each 
family in the country. But housewives are very sure that even 
this much relief might make it possible to reduce the bills for 
one month so as to pay something on the income tax, the luxury 
tax, the increased rent and the excess railway fares. If any 
special interests are withholding usable food supplies from the 
public, those interests are likely to be considerably unpopular. 


If Plebs, Why Not People 


Y what appears to have been a misprint in Article 37 of the 
Peace Treaty, a new verb has arisen in the English lan- 
guage—“ to opt.” It seems a pity to lose such a brisk little mono- 
syllabic action-word. But one of its shortcomings is that it is 
a sex-discriminatory verb and gives males only the right to opt. 
Article 37 is another instance of the way in which the male 
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mind goes into reverse involuntarily whenever it thinks of women. 
It is in the part of the Treaty dealing with boundaries and the 
disposition to be made of German nationals. It reads: 

“ Within the two years following a definite transfer of the 
sovereignty over the territories consigned to Belgium under the 
present treaty, German nationals over 18 years of age, habitually 
resident in those territories, will be entitled to option for German 
nationality. 

“Option by a husband will cover his wife.” 
have exercised the above right to opt must within the ensuing 
twelve months transfer their place of residence to Germany.” 

Why repeat this old insult of excluding woman from the right 
to choose her own nationality? 

It is especially out of place in view of the fact that some of 
the delegates at the Peace Conference are asseverating that 
women will participate in the various plebiscites provided by the 
peace treaty, and Lord Robert Cecil keeps on repeating his as- 
surance that women could be elected to the highest posts in the 
League of Nations. 

By the antediluvian provisions of Article 37, it therefore turns 
out that a woman may help to determine the destinies of a nation 
or of the whole world, but she may not self determine her own 
nationality and plebiscite her own person from being trans- 
ferred to Germany. 

To opt or not to opt, that is the question. 


** Persons whio 


Dangerous Legislation Again 
OTHING that increases immorality wiil in the long run 
promote the public health. This is almost self-evident. 

In the campaign against venereal diseases now being carried 
on by the U. S. Government, along with much that is excellent 
(the educational and law-enforcement work), there are certain 
other features that are objectionable and dangerous. 

Chief among these, as we have often pointed out in THE 
Woman CITIZEN, is the compulsory medical examination of 
women known or suspected to be prostitutes, and the imprison- 
ment of such as are found to be infectious, in order to safeguard 
the health of their customers. This is the core and essence of the 
European system of the State regulation of vice. It has been 
thoroughly tried out for many years and in many countries. 
Everywhere it has failed to protect the public health and in addi- 
tion has been found to have a lowering and debasing effect upon 
public morals. 

Danger is now developing from another feature, against which 
Mrs. Edith Houghton Hooker has often sounded a note of warn- 
ing, the system of prophylaxis. During the war, the army and 
navy taught the soldiers the duty and importance of keeping 
straight; but they also taught them how to escape the conse- 
quences of their sins if they went wrong, and they provided 
prophylactic stations where men who went wrong were required 
to go as quickly as possible afterwards for preventive treatment. 
Those who did so were not punished, even if they later developed 
venereal disease. Those who neglected to take the preventive 
treatment and later developed disease were punished. 

Objection was made to this on ethical grounds, but the objec- 
tion was overruled on the plea of war necessity. Mrs. Hooker 
says in Social Hygiene: 

“‘ Members of the Commission on Training Camp Activities 
constantly averred that prophylaxis was desirable only for the 
duration of the war, and that the prophylactic station would be 
most subversive if introduced into civil life.” 

Yet the introduction of the prophylaxis system for civilians is 
now being urged by the U. S. Public Health Service. A civilian 


prophylactic station has already been started in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and others are likely to be started elsewhere. 

If the word is widely passed around among boys and young 
men that they can sin with safety by taking certain treatment 
soon after, and that the government maintains a convenient sta- 
tion for the purpose of giving them this treatment, at public 
expense, the result is sure to be an increase of vice. The advo- 
cates of the prophylactic station admit that it increases vice, but 
they claim that the decrease in disease outweighs the harm. It 
is for women to consider whether they agree with this opinion. 

Within the past few weeks, four women, from three different 
States have talked with me upon this question. Three were 
women physicians connected with the administration of the laws 
to lessen venereal disease; one was a social worker among young 
girls in a district where there are many soldiers. All four had 
been thoroughly in favor of the government regulations at the 
outset. All four were now seriously concerned over what they 
had personally observed of the demoralizing effects. Three of 
the four spoke especially of the bad ethical results of prophy- 
lactic stations—the callous and reckless attitude that was develop- 
ing among the young men. They no longer had any shame about 
vice, or any wholesome fear of consequences. They were coming 
to feel that they could go with any girl, no matter whether she 
were diseased or not; for was not the prophylactic station near ? 

One of these women physicians was particularly disturbed 
over the high handed and tyrannical measures taken toward 
women (the compulsory examinations, etc.) and the arrest and 
imprisonment of innocent girls on suspicion. This had been per- 
missible in war time, she thought, but was intolerable in time 
of peace. She said that in our State the tendency of the authori- 
ties in dealing with the social evil, was more and more to put 
all the blame and inconvenience on the women, and to let the men 
go free. Another said it revolted her, when a disreputable resort 
was raided, to see all the women held for examination and pos- 
sible detention, while the men were turned loose, without any 
regard to the question whether their state of health might make 
them a public menace. She was eager to have the men dealt with 
in the same way as the women—a thing almost impossible to 
bring about. The fourth was indignant because in her city the 
police sought to arrest for street-walking such girls only as they 
believed to be diseased, while they let the others ply their trade. 

Free clinics for sufferers from venereal troubles are a thor- 
oughly good thing ; but when it comes to prophylactic stations, the 
question is at least dubious. Women should send to Edith Hough- 
ton. Hooker, Rockridge Road, Greenwich, Conn., for her pam- 
phlet on prophylaxis. 

Nothing that lowers the ethical standards of human beings 
is going to benefit their health, in the long run. 
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The Conference of a Thousand Candles 


OUBTLESS that feature of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee’s meeting in Chicago, the end of last month, which 
best fits the news of the day is its resolution on special sessions 
of the Legislatures. That this resolution was the outgrowth 
of the presence of women at the conference and was, in fact, 
the suggestion of a woman member—Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 
backer of Texas—is further proof that women’s counsels in 
party politics are not to be despised even in this, their novitiate, 
period. 

Women members at the initial conference of men and women 
Democratic leaders were quick to take their cue, which was that 
of new-come participants—not too 
ready to push themselves forward. 
The men were curious about them 
and a little shy of them at the first 
go-off, wondering just how much 
the presence of ladies was to 
hamper the proceedings. 

“What are you here for?” asked 
one man of a franker inquisitive- 
ness than the rest to some of the 
women. 

To judge 
evolving good fellowship and com- 
radeship between the sexes, at this 
conference, the question of why 
women were there did not long 
remain unanswered. 

Discounting for good manners 
and the usual persiflage of men to 
women, there is a hearty ring to 
the testimony of Wilbur Marsh, 
treasurer, who rose handsomely to 
the occasion when a lady from 
somewhere said, earnestly, “ You 
don’t know what an education this 
conference has been to us women.” 

“Well, Madam,” said Mr. 
Marsh, “if it has been a help to 
you, just think how much more 
it has been of help to us. I don’t 
know why we didn’t end this fool- 
ish sex discrimination years ago.” 

Good clothes and a general absence of frumpiness had some- 
thing to do with the men’s relief. Their reactions were a little 
like those of a man who invites his country relatives to dine at 
Sherry’s and thanks his stars that they are not “ Rubes.” 

“You’re a lot better looking bunch than we expected to see,” 
one man sighed in confidence to his woman neighbor at the 


from the slowly- 


banquet—one of the two banquets. 
The 
sighted than even Mr. Marsh or his conférees guessed. 
a present help in trouble and will stand the Democratic party 
in good stead in the coming months before the 1920 elections. 


women’s political help was shrewder and more far- 


It was 


Everyone knows now that the reactionary factions—minorities 
of both parties—staved off the vote on the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment until the Legislatures of all the states had finished 
Every one who can read at all knows that the 





their sessions. 
Republicans seemed to have made the final tour de force which 
brought the amendment through the Senate, and that this, by 
all the rules of the political game, should throw into the out- 





MRS. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER 


stretched arms of the Republican party that vast number of 
women voters in presidential suffrage states who have no pre- 
vious strong party leanings. 


Y the passage of the following resolution a strong ratifica 
tion move was effected by the Democrats: 

“ Whereas, the Democratic Party is on record as favoring 
Woman’s Suffrage, and 

“ Whereas, it now appears certain that the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment will pass the United States Senate within the next 
few days, and 

“ Whereas, it is the earnest de- 
sire of the Democratic Party that 
all women vote in the elections of 
1920, 

“ Therefore be it Resolved, That 
the Democratic National Commit- 
tee urges the calling of special ses- 
Legislatures 
wherever necessary to bring about 


sions of the state 
a speedy ratification of said Fed- 
eral Amendment.” 

The resolution was the result of a 
gentle reminder from Mrs. Penny- 
backer that the Democratic party 
had “ made a blunder when it failed 
to adopt the woman suffrage con- 
stitutional amendment and that the 
Committee should admit it.” 

Anyone knowing Mrs. Penny- 
backer’s pretty Southern voice and 
gentle ways can estimate just how 
she got this amiable, but fearless 
criticism across. It was entirely 
womanly; but the effect was dy- 
namic. As the New York Herald 
expressed itself upon her action: 
“Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker of 
Texas threw a monkey-wrench into 
the machinery of the Democratic 
National Committee in Chicago on 
Wednesday.” 

Probably the life-long training 
of women in hurling a monkey-wrench with the air of presenting 
a boutonniére, was of service to her; for this is an art in which 
Southern women are at their best, and, apparently, it was an 
astonished Committee which received the jolt. 

No doubt the naiveté of suggesting that a political blunder be 
admitted made these politically astute gentlemen grin. But they 
were quick in the up-take, and now that the Democratic party 
has put itself on record with a resolution as serviceable to the 
immediate needs of the suffrage cause as anything the Republican 
party has to offer, suffragists will be keenly alert to its ful- 
fillment. 

Thirty-six states must ratify the Amendment and do it speedily 
in order to bring in the new voters in time to vote for President 
in 1920. Mrs. Pennybacker pointed out to the National Com- 
mittee that there is a large group of women who will never be 
ethnological Democrats or Republicans.” 


“cc 


content to be mere 
It will not be possible to count heads and herd women into one 


fold or another without a cause. “ They are going to demand a 
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live issue, a moral issue,’ she declared, “something that will 
appeal to the common people.” 

Another of the pleasant surprises of the men was in finding 
women members keen as men in their interest in campaign 
finances. The women sat with intent faces while Mr. Marsh 
read what amounted to a brief history of methods of gaining 
campaign funds. 

That 95% of the men present didn’t smoke during the ses- 
sions of the conference was one of the ways they took to convince 
women of their welcome. But an even more gracious way, 
in the minds of women present, was shown when Mr. Homer 
Cummings of Connecticut—Chairman of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee—resigned the chair to Mrs. George Bass, chair- 
man of the Women’s Committee. Mrs. Bass is the first woman 
to preside over the sessions of a national political committee. 

Mrs. Pennybacker, who has just laid down the work she has 
been doing as national special representative of the War Camp 
Community Service, and will soon be on her way for a six 
weeks’ session in Chautauqua, declared herself much impressed 
with the wide range of state members of the Women Asso- 
ciates of the National Democratic Committee. 

She said a cross-section of American womanhood was repre- 
sented at the Chicago session. She was impressed also with the 
high standards of the men and with the sincerity with which 
they took women into their counsels. She was sure that there 
was something more than a pretty speech in Mr. Cummings’s 
parting tribute to the women’s presence as “ lighting 1,000 candles 
in his heart.” 


What a Southerner Thinks 


HERE is well-defined sentiment in favor of the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment in the South, in spite of all pre- 
convictions that the South is “solid” on the matter of yielding 
the question of state rights. Other questions are being put in 
the balance with the state rights question and found weighty. 
Chief among these other questions is the paramount question of 
abstract justice to American women involved in the proposition 
to standardize the American electorate so far as women are 
concerned. 

Women are voting in the West; they are voting in the Central 
States ; they are voting in New York; they are voting in Maine 
and in Rhode Island. What is the matter with the Southern 
women, Southern men have begun to ask, that they should be 
excluded? Again, the South is Democratic and the great dis- 
advantage saddled on the Democrats by the adverse stand of a 
distinctly Democratic section grows more and more obvious. 
Then there is President Wilson’s prestige in the South, and 
President Wilson has recognized the principle and justice in- 
volved in the Federal Suffrage Amendment as superior to nice 
distinctions between state and federal sovereignty. Indeed the 
South itself by its stand for federal intervention in the matter 
of prohibition has shown how easily it waves aside these dis- 
tinctions when it sees fit. Finally, the inevitability of the ultimate 
ratification of the amendment is a resistless argument in favor of 
its early ratification. Ratify and get it out of the way is a slogan 
of great and growing popularity. There is no time limit to 
ratification. If one state Legislature fails to ratify the amend- 
ment, it will be brough up in the next, and so on until ratification 
is complete. 

From Mr. John H. Wallace, Jr., Game Commissioner of 
Alabama, there comes an analysis of the situation as seen by 
a Southerner which makes very interesting reading. From it we 
quote the following: 


66 ONGRESS, having submitted to the various states for 

ratification or rejection a proposed amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, providing that the “ right of the citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any state on account of sex,” the question of 
woman suffrage is squarely up to the American people for 
action. The time for delaying and dodging the question has 
passed. We must either take it or leave it. 

The rapid-fire happening of events within the last year has 
caused me materially to revise my opinion in reference to equal 
suffrage. 

The heroism, the unselfish spirit, the splendid leadership, the 
noble sacrifices and the unrivalled efficiency which the women of 
America have displayed during the War have challenged the 
admiration of the world and have caused them to be regarded 
as rational, responsible beings, capable of doing man’s work, of 
initiative, of rare executive ability, and therefore the equal of 
man in all the walks of life—except at the ballot box. 

After the most careful investigation, I am unequivocally con- 
vinced that the fear expressed in some quarters that there will 
be a wholesale enfranchisement of negro women by an act of 
Congress is absolutely unfounded. The act of Congress, putting 
into force the equal suffrage amendment, after its ratification, 
will merely provide that female citizens shall be authorized and 
empowered to vote in all elections provided for by the Constitu- 
tion and laws, and that the sgme qualifications which men must 
possess to become voters must also be had by women before they 
can legally become qualified electors in this or any other state. 

President Wilson, the leader of the Democratic Party, has 
recommended the submission of the suffrage amendment; the 
National Democratic Executive Committee has urged its sub- 
mission and ratification, and when we, Southern Democrats, re- 
call the fact that the women of the West, in the states where 
women vote, rallied to the standard of the Democratic Party and 
cast the necessary votes to perpetuate our Party in power here in 
Washington, which Party has made a record of achievement, in 
Peace and in War, which is the pride and glory of every patriotic 
American heart, as loyal Democrats we must realize that we owe 
the women of the country a political debt of gratitude, which 
we should be eager to pay. 

Should the Democratic South vote against the equal suffrage 
amendment, the women in the suffrage states where party lines 
are lax will immediately retaliate by voting against the Demo- 
cratic Party in the next Presidential and Congressional elec- 
tion. Without the votes of the women in the states where there 
is equal suffrage the Democratic Party in the next Presidential 
election is doomed to overwhelming defeat. 


HOSE who claim the power to read the future with any de- 

gree of accuracy are stone-blind unless they can see equal 
suffrage an accomplished fact. No amendment to the Federal 
Constitution has ever been submitted which was not subsequently 
ratified. 

When the women in the other states are given the privilege 
of voting, shall we, the men of Alabama, say that our women 
shall be denied that right? Shall we say that they are not just 
as competent to vote as the women of the other states? 

It may be truly stated that woman is a creature of noble in- 
stincts and high ideals ; that she acts from pure impulses ; that she 
is qualified by reason of her training and environment to solve 
many problems better than man. 

Where is the vaunted gallantry of the far-famed Southern 
gentleman, his boasted chivalry, his renowned love of woman, 
that he should deny to the women of Alabama the privilege of 


voting?” 
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Progress Abroad 


Japan and Equal Suffrage 


AM sure WoMAN CITIZEN readers will be interested to hear 
some of the experiences which I have had in Japan and also 
to receive some information regarding the suffrage situation so 
far as I can gather information about it. As they doubtless know, 
male suffrage is very limited in Japan. Men who pay a tax of 
ten yen a year are allowed to vote. A statement in the paper the 
other day placed this number at one million five hundred thou- 
sand. Roughly speaking, about four or five per cent. of the 
population of Japan have the vote. I saw this statement quoted 
in the Japan Advertiser, the American paper here, taken from an 
editorial in one’of the Japanese papers. What followed in the 
editorial is more interesting than the statement which I have just 
made, which is already well known. The 
editorial was a comment upon the election 
in Great Britain which was about to take 
place. It stated that in Great Britain six 
million women were to vote and that this 
was a number four times as great as the 
number of men who vote in Japan. I think 
that this is a straw which shows the direc- 
tion in which the wind is blowing in Japan. 
Not long ago I saw another article in the 
Advertiser in regard to the subject of male 
suffrage, stating that it was the intention of 
the new government to introduce a bill ex- 
tending the suffrage. Somewhat later, a 
comment appeared in an Advertiser edi- 
torial stating that the same proposition had 
been made about five years ago by the 
‘Okuma ministry and that nothing had come 
of it. The editor wondered if the same 
‘ate would befall this new proposition. 
There have been other numerous interest- 
ng items which I have seen in the editorials 
juoted from the Japanese papers which 
imdicate that the feeling is getting rather 
strong on the subject of suffrage and that the Government must 
inevitably recognize this and extend the voting privilege. 


HERE is a good deal of talk also about the possibility of 

Bolshevist doctrines spreading into Japan. On account of 
the high price of rice there is a good deal of discussion and the 
desire is very outspoken that the government take some steps to 
relieve the situation. Also there is criticism, so far as the editors 
dare to give voice to it, for its “laissez faire” policy. 

Some time ago I heard a very interesting paper read on the 
subject of Japanese laws affecting women. It is interesting to 
note that an unmarried woman has an individual existence in the 
eyes of the law, while a married woman is simply an appendage 
to her husband unless she should chance to be the head of the 
family, in which case she has all of the responsibilities that a 
man has who occupies that position. Under certain conditions, 
a woman may vote on municipal affairs, and there are two such 
women in Tokyo. 

Although there is as yet no organization effort for the exten- 
sion of suffrage to women, I have met a number of individuals 
who have expressed their belief in it and it is interesting to know 
that a number of young men students in Waseda University are 
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in favor of it and also of a freer life both for men and women. 
There is an organization especially established for the study of 
the problems of women. The members are both men and women, 
many of them being teachers. One of the leading members is a 
regular subscriber to the WoMAN CiTIzEN. I addressed them earl 
in my stay in Tokyo on the present status of the “ Woman Prob- 
lem.” You will also be interested to know that I addressed a 
selected group of students at Waseda University on the subject 
of the intellectual, social and political activities of women in 
the United States. You can imagine with what pleasure I spoke 
upon this subject, and the boys were exceedingly sympathetic 
and asked to have particular stress laid upon the last part of the 
subject, a request to which I gladly acceded. 

Women’s organizations are on the whole not very independent 
and some of the largest ones have men as 
secretaries The 
Alumnae some of the 
higher schools are independently carried 
on by women as is the case of the Y. W. 
C. A. and the W. C. T. U. I rather think 
that the leaders in the cause of the ad- 
vancement of women will come from the 
and the teachers rather 
than from women of position. 


and business managers. 


Associations of 


business women 

Another item I saw in the paper the 
other day interest you, I think. 
About one hundred and fifty girls in a 
factory walked out and refused to work 
because they said that the foreman was 
altogether too dictatorial. They said he 
was an ex-soldier and too autocratic in his 
management. They refused to continue 
working until he should have been replaced 
by someone else, 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
result of such movements will have a pro- 
found effect on all Japanese life and ideals. 

age This will show itself in so many different 
ways that it is impossible in a brief letter to explain what 
I mean. Much depends, however, upon the United States 
and the sincerity with which we extend our idea of brother- 
hood to the Asiatic people. We have learned to fraternize 
completely with our brothers at arms in France, no matter 
what their nationality. We must extend that spirit of friendli- 
ness to the Japanese if we are to convince them that it is 
more than a matter of words or that it is intended not merely 
for people of European descent. To me it seems impera- 
tive that we should give the right of citizenship to Japanese who 
are of the higher grades of occupation in the United States. The 
question of the immigration and naturalization of the common 
laborer is a somewhat different matter, but it is a question which 
I think should affect the laborers of all countries and not merely 
those from Asia, that is, the line of division should be a horizontal 
line cutting through all nationalities and races. Japan is a coun- 
try of very small resources and it is only recently that it emerged 
from the feudal period. The Japanese have accomplished truly 
remarkable things with what they have had to work with, both 
in the way of education, political experience and material wealth. 
If we took as much pains to assimilate them to our ways of 


will 


living and thinking as we are now taking with the Italians or 
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Slavs in our mining districts, I am sure we should find them 
safe and loyal citizens. But it is the reflex effect upon the Japan- 
ese nation about which I am the most anxious. For not only is 
their faith in our national friendship at stake, but also their faith 
in Christianity itself. We talk a great deal about being governed 
by Christian principles, but if we apply these only to people of 
the white race and exclude those of another complexion, we are 
hardly carrying out the ideas of Christ. But I do not mean to 
preach a sermon. I am only saying what I am sure will be the 
feeling of the Japanese people. And I could, if I took the time, 
substantiate my remarks by quotations from the editorials from 
Japanese newspapers. 
CAROLINE E. Furness. * 
Yokohama, Japan. 


An Antiquated Law 


HEN Mrs. Akiki Yosano, Japanese poet and critic, was 

asked not long ago to deliver an address at a big mass 
meeting held in Kanda in favor of universal suffrage, both she 
and the promoters of the meeting found themselves face to face 
with Japan’s antiquated law which prohibits even the presence of 
women at any political gathering. The impasse drew from Mrs. 
Yosano the impassioned declaration that “ Women should exert 
themselves for restoration of their rights, lost many thousand 
years ago. As Japanese subjects we women are and must feel 
ourselves absolutely equal to the men. We contribute to the 
country through labor, mentally and physically equally as much 
as men do.” 


French Mayoresses 


A Frangaise tells of the substitution in the occupied districts 
of France of mayoresses, for mayors led away to captivity 
in Germany. The justice, judgment and courage of these women 
have received frequent commendation. Many were clerks or 
secretaries in the mayor’s office before the war and so started 
with a knowledge of the work. Such are to be found in many 
towns in the Vosges. One of these, Mlle. Nicolle, undertook 
and succeeded in procuring the freeing of sixty hostages from 
her town of Moyen-Mutier. A teacher, Mlle. Adam, of St. 
Benoit, kept up her school while administering the affairs of the 
village and on week ends undertook still to care for the children 
so that their mothers could work. 

At Maiviére, the Mayoress, Mme. Songeur, wife of the captive 
mayor, was killed by a bomb in the exercise of her duties. Many 
others met the Germans as they entered villages denuded of men; 
Mme. Chéron was one of these, who under the greatest difficulties 
succeeded in victualing the townspeople and personally attended 
to the identification and burial of the dead. 

From the letter of Mme. F , who has been cited and deco- 
rated with the Croix de la Guerre, comes the following descrip- 
tion of her town in war time: 

“ After the withdrawal of the Germans we were heavily bom- 
barded. The villagers, hidden in their cellars, had to be fed. I 
sent men of courage to neighboring villages for food. Others at 
the peril of their lives buried the dead. The city functioned 
as in time of peace. I appointed the necessary officials. 

All safe conducts and other papers passed through my hands. 

The victualing of the town fell upon me, . . . and 
necessities never lacked; sugar, coal, petrol or other supplies at 
fair prices. While under fire death was close beside me 
constantly, but I was not wounded.” 





* Professor Furness is a member of the faculty of Vassar College. 


Enfranchisement of Dutch Women 


N May goth the Second Chamber of the States-General 

passed Mr. Marchant’s bill for woman suffrage by 64 to 
10 votes. Now we are sure to see the First Chamber and 
the Queen confirm this action and so we shall be in possession 
of the vote by 1922, when new parliamentary elections take 
place. So we shall soon be rid of the anomalous position which 
gave us eligility without the vote and made some women rulers 
of the state, province and town, while denying all women the 
tight to choose the rulers. 

History repeats itself and in our country, as well as in Den- 
mark, Great Britain and in other states that have enfranchised 
their women since the war, all the different political parties 
have united in abolishing the sex privilege that withholds total 
citizenship from women. The discussion in the Second Chamber 
occupied three consecutive afternoon sessions. The bill was 
introduced by the Radical Party, supported by the Socialist 
Party and by the Roman Catholics, as well as by the newly- 
tormed parties that sprang up last year out of a feeling of dis- 
content with machine politics. The opponents were of the two 
religious Calvinistic parties, who had not judged it necessary to 
make out a general line of conduct for their members. 

Only three speeches were made against the bill—of course 
without a single new or plausible argument; the rest explained 
why each of the speakers was in favor of full democracy and 
the enfranchisement of all adults. It goes without saying tbat 
each speaker distrusted the others’ motives of support, presenting 
his own as the outcome of his great respect for justice and 
equity. Be this as it may, women will shortly be citizens now, 
and it will be interesting to watch what they will do with their 


votes. it 


HERE is a movement in favor of the formation of women’s 

parties, but these are not uniform in aim and scope and they 
are small in comparison with the number of women who may 
be supposed to enter into the existing political parties and werk 
with the men for the realisation of their well-known programs. 
The Dutch Woman Suffrage Association is planning to continue 
its existence under another name for the purpose of keeping 
up international relations and enlightening the women as to *he 
use and power of the vote and the men legislators as to ~he 
wishes of women on the score of desirable legislation. 

On June 15th, the eleventh anniversary of the opening of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance’s congress in Amsfer- 
dam, the Association’ will hold its summer meeting at Breda. 
Possibly it may then celebrate the fulfilment of its wishes, which 
now only lacks the assent of the First Chamber and the Queen. 

Meanwhile the country is availing itself of the passive fran- 
chise which women enjoy already and women candidates have 
been put up by most of our political parties. this year for the 
provincial and municipal elections as last year for the national. 
In 1918 Miss Groeneweg (Socialist) was the only woman elected 
for the States-General; in 1919 in April sixteen women (II 
Socialist) have been elected for the Provincial States of the 
11 Provinces; the total number of members being 590. We hope 
to see better results of the municipal elections now in progress, 
at least a considerable number of women candidates have been 
nominated, and within a month we may have many women 
members of Town-Councils. 

MarTIna G. KRAMERS. 

Apeldoorn, May 16, 19109. 
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HE suffrage victory at Washington stresses the salient fea- 
tures of the women’s struggle for independence during the 

last 75 years. 
In 1848 American women had no legal right to their property, 
wages or children. In July of that year, New York State women 
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[HE Post Office in this ghost city of Wyoming 
gues lee Morris held her court as Justice of 
held a convention in Seneca Falls and 
adopted a set of resolutions asking, not 
for the franchise alone, but for equal rights 
in universities, trades and professions; 
personal freedom in property, wages and 
children; the right to make contracts; to sue and be sued, and 
to testify in courts of justice. 

In 1866 women began petitioning Congress to include them in 
the proposed Fourteenth Amendment. They were refused on 
the plea that that was the “Negro’s Hour.” In addition to re- 
fusal, they received a rebuff. The word “male” was inserted 
in this amendment—the first time it ever appeared in the Con- 
stitution of the United States—as if on purpose to emphasize 
women’s exclusion. 

When the Fourteenth Amendment was ratified in 1868 and 
the word “ male” branded on the Constitution, women who had 
hitherto worked for human liberty regardless of sex found them- 
selves, not negatively but positively, disfranchised. 

A further incentive to women to band together in the fight 
for their enfranchisement were the unblushing avowals of men 
orators of that day that “God intended that the male should 
dominate the female everywhere.” One of these orators was 
the son-in-law of Lucretia Mott who condemned women for their 
temerity in asking for the ballot. 

The first Congressional hearing ever granted women was on 
January 26, 1869, when Miss Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton presented their cause before the District Committee of the 
Senate, under the sponsorship of Senator Harlan of Iowa, chair- 





First Steps in the Suffrage Movement 


confidently believed that the injustice done to women by the 
Fifteenth would be speedily removed. 

Each year thereafter the question of women’s inclusion in the 
electorate came before Congress in some form or other. 

For several years the idea, sustained by many statesmen, that 


WV iEN Wyoming nien gave suffrage 

to women they did so with the frank 
avowal that the young state needed the 
interest of women as of men in order to 
secure the best order of citizenship. Soon 
after women were given the suffrage, 
they were urged to take office, with the 
same avowal from men that woman’s 
direct help was needed in the adminis- 
tration of local and state affairs. A few 
women did take office in those early days. 
Among the first was Mrs. Esther Morris, 
who has passed into history as the first 
woman to serve as a justice of the peace. 
Through the courtesy of Dr. 
Heberd of Laramie, the Woman Citizen 
is able to present some pictures of the 
sites that marked the historic activities of 
Judge Morris as a pioneer suffragist. 





ITE of Judge Esther Morris’s office, South Pass, 
O Wyoming, when the town had 3,000 inhabitants, 


women had a right to vote under the U. S. 
Constitution, determined the activities of 
They came before Congress 
asking that this constitutional right be sus- 


Grace 
suffragists. 


tained. 

Upon the advice of legislators and politicians, they tried out 
this alleged right at the polls in “ test cases.” 

These test cases failed, but they brought out tremendous argu- 
ments on the political status of women from some of the ablest 
political thinkers, which were reviewed in newspapers and law 
journals and widely discussed by the people. The arguments 
educated the mind of the public to the justice of equal suffrage, 
but they did not establish woman’s legal right to vote. 

In 1876, the Centennial year, the National Woman Suffrage 
Association prepared a woman’s Declaration of Independence 
which was presented on July 4th at the Exposition celebration, by 
Susan B. Anthony. This voiced a protest against calling the Cen- 
tennial a celebration of the people, while one-half the people 
were still in political slavery. 

In 1877 petitions were received (by the suffrage association) 
from twenty-six different states asking that a Sixteenth amend- 
ment for women’s enfranchisement be passed by Congress. 

By a coup d’état Miss Anthony and her coadjutors appeared 
on the floor of Congress and presented each member with a copy 
of the petition from his own state. It is unbelievable to read now 
the scorn and jeers and ribaldry with which these petitions were 
received. “There was one Senator man enough and gentleman 
enough to lift the petition from the insulting proposition (made 
by another Senator). It was Senator Sar- 





inan of the Committee. An appeal wasy 
sent to Congress praying that women be 
recognized in the next amendment. 

Nevertheless the X Vth Amendment was 
passed without the addition of the word 
“sex.” Women were still left disfranchised 
and thus forced to segregate their interests 
and work for a separate amendment to do 
away withthe discrimination against them. 
Whereupon they formed the National 
Woman Suffrage Association in 1869, 
which has worked steadfastly since that 
day for a federal amendment for enfran- 
chizing women. 

For a long time this Amendment was 





Te oe ” : 5 HIS little shack is on the site of the building 
referred to as the Sixteenth as it was T where Judge Morris held her court. 


gent of California,” reported the /ndepend- 
ent of that date. “He demanded for the 
petition of more than 10,000 women, at 
least the courtesy which would be given to 
any other.” 

When Miss Anthony came face to face 
in Congress that day with the suffrage 
champion, George F. Hoar, he said to her: 
“T hope, madam, yet to see you on this 
floor in your own right and in business 
hours, too.” 

On the following January 10, the Amend- 
ment virtually as it was passed by the 
House on January 10, 1918, and again on 
May 21, 1919, was presented in the Senate 
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by Hon. A. A. Sargent of California, and was referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, which committee granted 
women suffragists hearings on the next two days. Among the 
women who presented the cause before the Senate Committee on 
those two days were Clemence Lozier, M.D., Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake and Matilda Joslyn Gage of New York; Julia E. 
Smith, Isabella Beecher Hooker, and Rev. Olympia Brown of 
Connecticut ; Elizabeth Cady Stanton of New Jersey; Elizabeth 
Boynton Herbert of Illinois; Priscilla Rand Lawrence of Massa- 
chusetts; Mary A. Thompson, M.D., of Oregon; Mary Powers 
Filley of New Hampshire; Sara Andrews Spencer, District of 
Columbia, and Mary A. Stewart of Delaware. 

The final form which the Amendment should take was de- 
termined after a lengthy discussion by the suffrage association. 
It was the work of no one suffragist, but was approved by all 
because of its simplicity and its likeness to the XVth, which it 
was expected to follow. It reads as follows :— 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That the following article be 
proposed to the legislatures of the several states as an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified by 
three-fourths of the said Legislatures, shall be valid as part of 
said Constitution, namely: 

“* Resolved 

“* Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
state on account of sex. 
The Congress shall have power, by appropriate 
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““* Section 2. 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this article. 


O' late years this has been sometimes called the “ Susan B. 
Anthony Amendment,” but Miss Anthony was no more its 
author than was Senator Sargent or Mrs. Stanton or Parker 
Pillsbury. It took the place of a previous joint resolution pre- 
sented on March 15, 1869, by Hon. George W. Julian. 

From the date when Senator Sargent introduced the present 
Federal suffrage amendment until now, its history has been one 
of tireless endeavor. 

The first favorable report the Amendment ever had in the 
Senate of the United States was presented by the Hon. George F. 
Hoar on February 1, 1879, who, in presenting a minority report 
from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, said, among 
other things: 

“The demand for the right of suffrage to women is not new. 
It has been supported by many persons in this country, in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, famous in public life, in literature and 
in philosophy. The poorest, humblest, feeblest of sane 
men has the ballot in his hand, and no other man can show a 


better title to it.” 


For Mrs. Catt and Dr. Shaw 


Vice-President Marshall and Speaker Gillette have presented 
to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, 
president and honorary president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, autographed facsimiles of the 
Federal Woman Suffrage Amendment. The copies are engrossed 
on parchment and bear the original signatures of Vice-President 
and Speaker. The copies have been placed in the Association’s 
archives with the “ Declaration of Rights ” drawn up at the first 
suffrage convention in Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 1848. The display 
has been labelled, “ The Beginning and the End.” 


Public Utilities 
PEECHES on Public Utilities made by United States Senator 
Albert S. Cummins, Robert W. Woolley, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and David J. Lewis, of the Tariff Com- 
mission, distinguished the fourth of the series of reconstruction 
conferences that are being held weekly at the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association’s headquarters in Washington. 

Senator Cummins in reviewing the attempts to legislate for the 
transportation problem said that the trouble with the Interstate 
Commerce Act is that it imposes upon the Commission a duty 
which neither human nor divine wisdom can successfully dis- 
charge. He said the Commission could no more fix rates that will 
be reasonable to the public and to every carrier than it could 
annihilate distance, remove mountains, control population, or 
create commerce. 

“ Transportation is a government function and the government 
is charged with the duty of providing the people with adequate 
transportation at the lowest cost, just as it is charged with the 
duty of providing adequate highways, adequate water supply, 
adequate courts of justice, or adequate police protection. 

“T hope that President Wilson will retain possession and con- 
tinue in the operation of our systems of transportation until Con- 
gress has had a fair and reasonable opportunity to enact a perma- 
nent policy for their regulation and control. That policy should 
be based upon these three principles: Consolidation of railways 
into eighteen or twenty systems under the initiative and direction 
of the government, not regional systems, but systems which pre- 
serve competition; Government guaranty of a return upon the 
invested capital, not to favor capital but because now the return is 
practically guaranteed without securing the low rate of return 
which a direct government undertaking should command ; Opera- 
tion by private corporations rather than by the government.” 


R. WOOLLEY said: “ President Wilson is right in serving 
4 notice upon Congress that he will return the railroads to 
private control on January Ist. Congress failed to act on the 
proposed extension of five years. 
3ut I do not interpret the President’s declaration as a change in 


Now it is compelled to act. 


attitude from the extension recommendation which is the only 
safe and practical course. 

“There is such a clamor for the return of rail carriers on the 
part of financiers and corporation executives that it seems as if 
100,000,000 people are looking down two streaks of steel and 
never out into the fields that lie beside or to the waters that stretch 
beyond. 

“ The stabilizing of the freight rate in order that the high cost 
of living may not become higher, the destruction of privilege 
through this freight rate, proper and ample guarantees for labor, 
permanent safeguarding of invested capital, are the big considera- 
tions. 

‘But those who are seeking to have the railroads returned to 
private control realize that their strongest weapon is the passenger 
fare, because that is a direct tax, whereas it is practically impos- 
sible to make the average consumer realize he pays an increased 
freight rate through the price of the shirt on his back, the food 
that he eats, or the shoes that he wears. Never did a ton of 
freight buy so much transportation as at present. So long as 
the Director General holds freight rates where they are and 
makes it necessary for the Government to bear any deficit, he 
draws a fire of merciless criticism. 

“Consider freight transportation in relation to the high cost 
of living before succumbing to the canned clamor for the end of 


federal control.” 
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FIFTEEN STATES HAVE SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN ON | % 


EQUAL TERMS WITH MEN. ' 
>» Em 999/66 
THERE ARE ONLY 27 MILLION WOMEN OVER VOT- ss SES Ss 

ING AGE IN THE UNITED STATES. FIFTEEN AND A scHook 

HALF MILLION OF THEM LIVE IN STATES THAT 

HAVE GIVEN WOMEN THE RIGHT TO VOTE FOR BOND or TAX 
THE NEXT PRESIDENT. 
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TWENTY-NINE STATES HAVE GIVEN 
WOMEN THE RIGHT TO VOTE FOR THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


These 29 States Control 306 Electoral Votes 
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To wake-up 


the beauty of your Skin 


ig is never too late to wake-up the sleeping beauty of your skin, 
And the best tonic to awaken skins to their rightful loveliness is 
—the right kind of soap. 
But—what kind of soap is the right kind of soap? 


A soap for the care of the skin must give an abundant lather which 
quickly and thoroughly rinses off. It must not stick in the pores or 
“dry” the tender outer cuticle. 

If you use Fairy Soap you notice its abundant lather. You notice 
how quickly it rinses off. That is most important. For a velvety 
cleansing lather should not only reach into pores and cleanse them, 
but should thoroughly rinse out and off. 

If you have not already made friends with Fairy Soap, we are sure 
there is a pleasant surprise in store for you. Use it consistently— 
in your bath, too—thus giving the constant care to your skin which 
is so necessary if your complexion is to wake-up to its rightful 
beauty. 








CHE FAIRBANK companys 





FOR TOILET— FOR BATH 
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State Ratification Activity 
Who Is Opposed in Ohio? 


NE Republican and one Democrat only of the Ohio dele- 

gation in the Lower House of Congress voted “no” on 
the Federal Amendment, cites the Ohio Headquarters News 
Bulletin. The Bulletin continues, “ The Republican is A. E. B. 
Stephens, of Cincinnati; the Democrat, Warren Gard of Hamil- 
ton. 

* Mr. Gard’s attitude on our question is so well known that 
we had not expected anything new in connection with it. But 
wonders never cease. He writes to Mrs. Upton, under date 
of May 22, explaining that he voted against the amendment be- 
cause he is “convinced of the unwisdom of grafting on the Fed- 
eral Constitution matters of distinctly local self-government.’ 
But he adds, ‘Upon the question of suffrage itself when properly 
submitted to the electors of the state of Ohio for determination 
I have always voted in favor of the extension of suffrage to 
Now what do you think of that? 

“Tf this thing keeps up it is going to be extremely difficult 


women.’ 


to figure out where the votes against us have come from in our 
state elections.” 


“*Old Hen Scratches ”’ 


66COME years ago women in one of the assembly districts 

in western Wisconsin circulated a petition urging the 
Wisconsin Legislature to adopt a woman suffrage measure,” 
writes Mrs. Henry Youmans, in the Wisconsin Bulletin. “ The 
petition was forwarded to the assemblyman of that district and 
then dropped from view. Some weeks later the assemblyman 
was approached by one of his constituents who asked what 
had become of the woman suffrage petition. He insisted that 
no such petition had reached him, but after repeated reminders 
admitted that he had received some ‘ old hen scratches.’”” From 
these “scratches” grew Presidential Suffrage in 1919, and 
Ratification of the Federal Amendment by the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature on record time. 


New Jersey Pushes Ratification 

HE New Jersey Woman Suffrage Association has an- 

nounced that it will push forward toward ratification by the 
Legislature of that state. Plans have already been put in opera- 
tion and much preliminary work done. One of the most im- 
portant pieces of preparatory work has been the enrollment of 
the women of New Jersey who want the ballot. Those in charge 
of this feature declare that the result is a complete refutation 
of the statement often made by the anti-suffragists that the 
women of New Jersey do not want to vote. Mrs. Edward F. 
Feichert, the state president, has announced that fully ninety- 
five per cent of the women approached on the subject had signed 
the petition blanks. These names are expected to be of invalu- 
able assistance when New Jersey shall act upon the Amendment. 


Baltimore Elects Officers 

HE Equal Suffrage League of Baltimore which is the main 

branch of the Maryland Woman Suffrage Association has 
elected the following officers for the coming year: Miss Caro- 
line Roberts, president; Miss Clara Waite, vice-president; Mrs. 
William Chatard, secretary; Mrs. John N. Parker, treasurer: 
Mrs. Charles E. Elliott, Mrs. Morris Carey, Mrs. Edward O. 
Janney, Miss A. Page Reid, Mrs. J. Williams Lord, Mrs. Wil- 
liam W. Emmart, Mrs. Charles G. Heath, directors. 
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Suffrage Strength in the South 
Senator Pollock Urges Suffrage 


HE retirement of Senator William P. Pollock of South 
Carolina to private life after a brief term in the Senate 

has by no means ended his advocacy of the suffrage cause. He 
is now taking an aggressive stand for the enfranchisement of 
the women of South Carolina in order that they may vote in 
the primary election to be held in 1920. Former Senator Pollock 
declared in an interview recently that the next South Carolina 
State Democratic convention should grant the white women 
of the state the right to participate in the primary next year 
and that if he is a member of the convention he will bring up 
the matter before the convention. 
Senator Pollock succeeded the late Senator Benjamin R. Till- 
man in the Senate, and when the Suffrage Amendment came 
to a vote last year gave the state of South Carolina representa- 
tion on the suffrage side by casting his vote for the Amendment. 


Club Women for Suffrage 


66@ ENTIMENT in the South is much stronger than the 
folks up North think,’’ says Mrs. George Winslow 
Perkins who has just returned from the Council Meeting of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs held at Asheville, N. C. 
“‘ Representative women from all the Southern States were pres- 
ent and at no meeting of Federation women in years has there 
been such definite pleas for suffrage nor such enthusiastic ap- 
plause whenever suffrage was mentioned. Every Southern 
woman who appeared on the program was a staunch supporter.” 
Mrs. Perkins is Clerk of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 


Association. 


Registered in Georgia 


RS. AMELIA R. WOODALL, President of the Atlanta 

Woman Suffrage Association, had the honor to be the 
first to receive a registration certificate at Atlanta on May 26th, 
the first day on which Atlanta’s newly enfranchised women 
voters qualified for the voting in the primaries. 

The Atlanta Georgian says in regard to the registration that 
“claimants that women take no interest in politics saw their 
theories go awry when the office of the County Tax Collector 
filled long before business hours with members of the fair sex 
anxious to qualify as voters. The rush did not subside all morn- 
ing and by 2 o’clock 266:women had paid $1.00 registration fee 
and walked proudly away with the slip entitling them to help 
choose members of Atlanta’s city government.” 


Louisiana’s Inquiry Dinner 


HI: Inquiry Dinner held at New Orleans recently was at- 

tended by over two hundred persons. Mrs. Lydia Wyck- 
liffe Holmes, President of the Woman Suffrage Party of Louis- 
iana, presided over the speakers’ table. There was community 
singing led by Miss Florence Huberwald and then followed 
the program of toasts. 

Governor Pleasant, whom the Georgian says was the first 
Southern Governor to recommend woman suffrage to the Legis- 
lature, delivered an address encouraging the women to continue 
their efforts and expressing the belief that the suffrage bill would 
be passed during the next administration. The Governor said 
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that he would rather have had the woman suffrage bill passed 
than any one thing that could have happened during his adminis- 
tration. 

Senator E. M. Stafford told why the General Assembly sub- 
mitted the full suffrage bill and prophesied that upon the second 
submission of the question to the people of Louisiana, it would 
be overwhelmingly accepted as it was in New York. 

Mrs. Philip Werlein related a suffrage fairy tale to illustrate 
why women want to vote. Mrs. Joseph Devereux gave a recipe 
for making suffrage pie from Louisiana ducks in which she ex- 
plained how a pie could be made of almost any anti-suffrage 
duck in the state. M. L. Alexander spoke on the subject: “ Why 
This State Should Reserve Its Resources,’’ and placed women’s 
intelligence and efficiency at the top of the resources. L. E. 
Thomas took “Why Taxation Without Representation is 
Tyranny ” as his subject. Dr. Dowling made a short address 
to show that municipal, state and national housekeeping need 
the women. 

Among other women speakers were Mrs. A. F. Storm, Mrs. 
L. B. Elliott, Mrs. Reuben Chauvin and Mrs. Adolph Roquet, who 
suggested that they all crow for the victory that they were sure 
to gain in spite of past failures. 

Judge James O’Connor, William Campbell and Harry P. 
Gamble, who wrote the suffrage bill this year, spoke on the 
various phases of women in state and national government. 





Prepare for Mass Meeting 
The South Bend League of Indiana is preparing for an open 
meeting at an early date. Mrs. Raymond Robins of .Chicago, 
active in labor federation work for women, will make the address. 
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is one of unusual color and shape. 
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footed base, and the large goblets 
with their heavy stems and base, 
make it the most attractive set for 
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Citizenship in Connecticut 
Hartford, June 5, 1919 


ORMER Secretary of the Treasury William G. McAdoo 

and Frank A. Vanderlip who has just resigned as president 
of the National City Bank, New York, have joined the force oi 
speakers who are helping the state-wide fund campaign that is 
being conducted from June g to June 16 to raise by public 
subscriptions in Connecticut $100,000 for an educational pro- 
gram to help to better prepare the 350,000 women of voting 
age in the state for the ballot, Mrs. Samuel Russell, Jr., the 
State Campaign Chairman, announced. 

Both, Mr. McAdoo and Mr. Vanderlip sent word they- are 
deeply interested in the campaign, and the citizenship program, 
and are coming to Connecticut on the earliest dates their en- 
gagements permit. 

Mr. McAdoo will speak in Bridgeport on Monday, June 16, 
at 5 o'clock. The meeting will be in the ball-room of the Strat- 
field Hotel. 

Mr. Vanderlip will speak in Hartford at Foot Guard Hall. 

As previous engagements prevent his coming to Hartford 
prior to June 16, it is thought a fitting climax to the campaign 
to have him speak on Wednesday evening, June 18. 

The first Campaign Teas at which reports of subscriptions 
obtained by the volunteer workers were made were held through- 
out the state Tuesday (June 10), and speakers were heard at a 
number of meetings. 

Early reports from the workers indicate that the men are sub- 
scribing as generously as the women. Mrs. Russell said: 

“Some of our workers are having amusing experiences with 
men who are supposed to be conservatives,’ Mrs. Russell said. 
“They offer ‘reasons’ why women don’t need the ballot, but 
admit the need for citizenship work now that the ballot is on the 
way and wind up by subscribing just as freely as those who 
have always been pronounced suffragists.” 


Massachusetts Petitions 


HE women of Massachusetts to the number of 105,000 

petitioned the government for the passage and ratification 
of the Federal Suffrage Amendment this year, according to Mrs. 
William Tilton, Chairman of the Organization Committee of the 
Massachusetts Woman’s Suffrage Association, in her annual re- 
port of that body. About 60,000 of these women come from 
North Adams, Pittsfield, Springfield, Worcester, Greenfield and 
Boston. 

Tests were also made in country towns, with the result that 
the required 60 per cent. of the registered male vote signifies that 
the men, too, wanted the Federal Amendment passed. 

“A report from Boston shows that 52,444 women desire to 
vote,” said Mrs. Tilton. “In all the previous years we have been 
working we have got 139,000 signatures. In this one year with 
our women tired from war work, we got 105,000. We have now 
about 38 men’s committees in the various cities and towns com- 
prising the leading business and professional men of those towns.” 


Suffragists to Sergeant York 


MONG the wedding gifts presented to Mrs. Alvin Cullom 

York, bride of Sergeant York, perhaps the greatest in- 
dividual hero in the world war, was a cameo brooch which was 
presented to her by Mrs. James S. Frazer of the Tennessee 
Woman Suffrage Association. The brooch is inscribed with 
the date of the wedding and the date of the passage of the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment. 
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This is one of the most extraordinary offerings we have ever made, yet the quality traditions of 
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Blouses of fine French Voile, with gracefully flowing frills and ruffles trimmed with broad Valenciennes lace 
s of exquisite design and fine veining. Valenciennes lace also adorns the soft roll collar and turn-back cuffs, 
. and a smart tie of silk ribbon appears at the neck. 
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The Frill Blouse is a fashion in high favor not only because it has undeniable charm and is becoming to all 
types, but also because it is peculiarly adaptable for all-occasion wear. 
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Ladies’ Entrance, I. N. A. 

EREAFTER the Institution of Naval Architects in Great 
Britain will have to have a ladies’ entrance. Or will it? 
} Since two lady joiners “ made a magnificent job” of a sub- 
marine which was “accepted by the Admiralty without a de- 
mur,’ a woman seems to have become a persona, and almost, 
if not quite, grata to the British Admiralty. 

It is possible that the new women members of the Institution 








“He was referring to his own experience when he told the 
meeting that a naval boat recently completed reached a speed of 
39.6 knots, the best speed ever attained. The lines of that ship, 
he added, were partly determined by a young lady named Keary. 
Miss Keary is a graduate of Newnham College, Cambridge, and 
is now junior assistant at the William Froude National Experi- 
mental Tank. At 26 years of age she has the honor of being 
one of the first three ladies to enter the Institution as an Asso- 





ciate of that body.” 





i sani ‘ . ‘ ‘ : 
of Naval Architects who were admitted at Easter time this year, . 
[ after a referendum vote of over two to one in favor, may just Glory H allelujah! 
be < ful S Wi any further awkward segre- manele oe . — 
< accounted full members without wind further awkward segre 66 LORY Hallelujah!’ are the two words of greeting from 
gation as ““ women members ” with discriminating entrances and eee : OMOEA ROR . 
. ‘ sritish to American suffragists received at national suf- 
exits. a : : : 
, - oo i * frage headquarters from Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, for 

Two veteran naval architects, Sir William Smith and Sir erat, a lt ln etatiaatil outed wa 

Alfred Y | t ; t f sid ital many years leader of the constitutional suffragists of Great 
f arrow were hearty advocates of w Sd ssion. mia : 7 . 
eve id ng reiting hh Wii 80 et phe * ay Britain. She had just had the news that the Senate of the 
“Sir Alfred Yarrow nan of most liberal « ok and gen- nee “ : ‘ ss . ; 
_ ‘deal « - ae — “\ wees ae enue re ri United States had voted in the affirmative on the resolution 
r ( D 1 rw any d reasons within his ; : — 
peg sce wR es a apo * proposing to submit the Federal Suffrage Amendment to the 
own experience why women should be elected,” reports one who ~ 7s 
; ; . a ; Sie states of the Union. 
attended the annual meeting this year. ‘* He reminded his fellow- 

° ° e ° ° + mt “ee : -< ati - 9? ve ,_ A ei: see gee > 
shipbuilders that thirty years ago he had proposed their admis- &€ EAR PIES ; Congratulations — the enthu apap cable 
' sion, but his suggestion had raised such a storm of criticism am stom the National U mion Of Societies tor Equal ( gcangsl 
and abuse that he was glad to escape with his life! Tempora ship of Great Britain 2nd from the Common Cause, the official 


mutantur, et nos mutantur in illis. He pictured, with—one may ©T8an of that organization, 


imagine—some regret for his lost youth, what the profession 
of naval architecture will become. Henceforth, from being a 
dry, it should become a delightful work with woman’s aid. 
“He could imagine no better combination than to have a 
scientific lady to settle the form of the ship below water by 


HE New York City League of Women Voters sent the 
following telegram of congratulations to Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, Chairman of the Congressional Committee of the National 
Association : 
“The League of Women Voters of New York City wish 





experiment and to determine the ship above water by her taste, 
for it had always struck him that a lady was eminently adapted 
to settle the graceful lines of a ship above water! 


to express to you their appreciation and admiration of your 
untiring devotion to the cause of suffrage and their con- 
gratulations for yesterday’s victory.” 
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OFFICIAL 
RECOGNITION 
of the 
N. A. W. S. A. 
on an 
HISTORIC 
OCCASION 


ON JUNE 6 VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL SIGNS 
SUFFRAGE BILL FOR THE SENATE 


ON JUNE 4 SPEAKER GILLETTE SIGNS SUFI‘RAGE BILL FOR THE HOUSE 
Left to Right—Mrs. Park, Senator Walsh, Senator Watson 
Left to Right—Mrs. Harper, Mrs. Upton, Mrs. Park, Miss Hay, Mrs. Gardener, Nenator Ramesdell, Senator Smoot. Seated at the desk i 
Miss Nhuler. Seated at the desk is Speaker Gillette. Standing at his left is Vice-President Marshall. At his left is Mrs. Gardener, 
ex-Speaker Champ Clark. At the extreme right is Representative Mondell, of Washington, D. C. 


Story of the Signing of the Amendment 


O* signing the Federal Suffrage Amend- present at the historic occasion and then pre- 4th. As it originated in the House, it was nec- 


ment, Congress took occasion to give of- senting to the Association the pens used in essary to send it back to the House for the 


ficial recognition to the National American affixing the signatures. signature there first. It was found that the 


The resolution to submit the Federal Suffrage | House was in 
as all such documents must be signed “ while 


Woman Suffrage Association by allowing cer- “committee of the whole,” but 
tain of the Association’s representatives to be Amendment was passed by the Senate on June 


the Congress is in session,” Speaker Gillette put 





someone in his chair, while he, Majority Floor 
Leader Mondell, Minority Floor Leader Champ 
Clark, and Judge Raker of California, former 
Chairman of the Suffrage Committee, under 
whose skilful management the bill first passed 
the House, went to the Speaker’s room to sign. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Mann, present Chairman, 


who rushed it through this Congress with such 





a big majority, was away and could not join 
the others at the Speaker’s desk, where the 
signing was done. 

The suffragists of the country were repre- 
sented by Mrs. Park, Miss Hay, Mrs. Gardener, 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Mrs. Harper, and 
Miss Shuler, of the N. A. W. S. A. 

After signing Speaker Gillette asked: ‘ To 
whom shall I hand this pen?” 

It was Mrs. Gardener who answered: “ Kind- 
ly give it to our Chairman, Mrs. Park, Mr. 
Speaker.” He presented the pen to Mrs. Park 
and there followed much hand-shaking, con- 
gratulations, thanks, felicitations, etc. Movie 
men had been admitted to the scene and were 
working all the while. The Capitol authorities 
ly and 14 Pound had previously installed special large cables to 

Package both the Speaker’s and the Vice-President’s 


room. 


The 


Y holesome sies extended marked the first of the kind ever 


It is believed that the extraordinary courte- 


Sweet granted to women. 

It had been arranged to return at once to the 
room of the Vice-President, have the Amend- 
ment, as signed by the Speaker, sent directly 
over to the Senate, and the signing there com- 


plete the record. But the Vice-President was 
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absent and the Senate had been presided over 
during the session by Senator Cummins of 
Iowa, President pro tem. Moreover, the Sen- 
ate had adjourned for the day, so it became 
necessary to postpone the final scene until the 
convening of the Congress on the next day, 
June 5, since legally such documents must be 
signed “ while the Congress is in session.” The 
heavy wiring had to remain over night, another 
unusual, if not unheard-of, courtesy. 

Sharp at noon on June 5 the Senate convened. 
The Chaplain offered the usual prayer, the roll 
was called to make sure of a quorum, and the 
enrollment clerk, with his colleagues, appeared 
in the aisle opposite the Vice-President, who 
The clerk 


announced, “ A message from the House of 


had returned and was in the chair. 


He then announced the title 
both 


Representatives.” 
and that the Amendment as passed by 
branches was now returned to be signed by the 
President of the Senate—and the engrossed, en- 
rolled and signed document was laid on the 
Vice-President’s desk. 

Meantime, the picture men were “ connecting 


instruments to the 


’ 


up” their great electric 
cable that had remained over night in the Vice- 
President's room. A special officer stood at 
the door of this room and also one at the en- 
trance of the Marble Room, an unusual guard, 
to prevent any uninvited person from entering. 
Mrs. Park, Mrs. Gard- 
ener, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Miss Caro- 
line I. Reilly, Mrs. Ida Husted Harper and Miss 
Marjorie Shuler, all members of the N. A. W. 


S.A, 


Immediately the Vice-President came briskly 


Those admitted were 


in, smiling broadly, shook hands all round, wel- 
comed and congratulated the women, and seated 
himself at his desk. At once there followed 
Senators Watson, Shepard, A. A. Jones, Curtis, 
Smoot, Ransdell and Walsh of Montanz.. Sena- 
Pittman were invited, but 


tors Cummins and 


were absent. The Vice-President took the pen 
and began to write on the document, which he 
had brought with him, and the picture men be- 
gan to reel their films. The signing finished, 
the Vice-President presented the pen to Mrs. 
Gardener and all present began to shake hands 
and laugh. The great document was at last 
complete! It was law, ready for state ratifica- 
tion. After all the years of consistent, loyal, 
dignified, earnest work, the National Associa- 
tion received from the Congress, complete, the 
document it had taken to the Congress of the 
United States so many years before, pleading 
for its passage, and for the first time in the his- 


tory of America (possibly of any land) women 
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NEW YORK CARPET CLEANING WORKS, INC. 
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were the recipients of marked recognition from 
the law-making body. 

It was interesting to realize that at one end 
of the Capitol the amendment was signed by a 
Republican Speaker who had not been in favor 
of it, and at the other end by a Democratic 
Vice-President who had also been opposed. 
But the kindly atmosphere of goodwill was con- 
spicuous in both ceremonies. 

When it was learned that this signal recog- 
nition of the National Suffrage Association had 
been decided on, inevitably it was to Mrs. Gard- 
ener’s tireless energy that the details of ar- 
rangement fell, and, as always under her direc- 
tion, every smallest wheel turned on schedule 
time. 

Not only to the leaders of the Congress, but 
to some of the secretaries of officials as well 
must go some of the credit for the finely hos- 
pitable spirit and the picturesque success of the 
occasion. Notable among these secretaries was 
Mr. Parkman, Secretary to Speaker Gillette, 
and Mr. ex-Spcaker 
Clark. 


Of the women who represented the National 


3assford, Secretary to 


two were, happily, members of the Old Guard, 
who have worked so long and so faithfully for 
suffrage. They were Mrs. Harper, the famous 
suffrage historian, and Mrs. Upton, formerly a 
member of the National Board, and long-time 
president of the Ohio State Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 


A CANVASS of women of Fitchburg, Mas- 
sachusetts, shows that 3,062 have signified 


their desire for full citizenship. 
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Interest on | 
Your Checking 


Account 


Is one of the features of 
this 
described in our new illus- 
trated booklet, “ Banking 
for Women,” which will 


Company’s_ service 


be sent upon request. 
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The Best for Repairing Glassware 
Crockery, Vases, Meer- <a> 

schaum, Furniture, Books, 
Tipping Billiard Cues, &c. 
Use Major’s Cement 


At all dealers. Rubber and 
Leather ; two separate kinds. 
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The Book Sta! 


A Great Mid-Victorian 
NEW sort of 
Strachey’s “ Eminent Victorians” (G. P. 


biography is Lytton 


Putnam’s Sons, Price $3.50). His is not, he 
tells us, “ those two fat volumes with which it is 
our custom to commemorate the dead—with 
their ill-digested mass of material, their slip- 
shod style, their tone of tedious panegyric, their 
lamentable lack of selection, of detachment, of 
design.” It is rather “a sudden revealing 
flashlight shot into obscure recesses” which 
brings out in each brief study what is funda- 
mental to the genius of his subject. 

By this idea which is fundamental to his plan, 
Mr. Strachey’s subject stands or falls. Three 
cut of his four eminent Victorians fall from 
their eminence, under this method. Cardinal 
Manning, Dr. Thomas Arnold, General Gordon, 
absorbed in the trivial religious preoccupations 
of their day, their concern with their soul’s 
standing with God, their indifference to the 
suffering world, have little interest for a genera- 


tion whose religious ideal is more social. 
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INVESTMENT SERVICE 
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and the Woman 
Suffrage Movement 
By FLORENCE HOWE HALL 

















For sale by the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, 


585 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Price $1.25 




















The flashlight reveals in Florence Nightingale 
—the only woman in the group—a character 
which would be great in any age. It drowns 
out the sweetness that is traditional in the 
legend of the Lady with the Lamp and reveals 
in its place a strength and a driving power that 
is relentless toward herself and others and 
colossal in its power to accomplish results 
against almost impossible odds. Not the least of 
these odds was that very middle-class religios- 
ity which stands out in Mr. Strachey’s other 
characters and which, in that mid-Victorian 
age, accepted the physical sufferings of others 
as a mysterious dispensation of an allwise 


Providence. 


| Perigo is the note of Florence Night- 
ingale’s whole life. Her contest against the 
aristocratic prejudices of her family, who op- 
posed her becoming a nurse, a vocation which in 
those days would have classed her in the public 
mind with ignorant drunken Sairy Gamps, ended 
in her thirty-fourth year, when she established a 
nursing home in Harley Street, London. A 
year later came the Crimean war and her 
second contest, this time against official self- 
interest, incompetence, indifference and red tape. 
The period of her first contest had developed 
in her a spirit of despair. “In my thirty-first 
year,” she wrote in her diary, “I see nothing 
desirable but death.” The second contest 
developed in her a merciless contempt for the 
oppressor. 

Mr. Strachey describes her at this time: “ The 
serenity of high deliberation in the scope of the 
capacious brow, the sign of power in the 
dominating curve of the thin nose and the 
traces of a harsh and dangerous temper— 
something peevish, something mocking and yet 
in the small delicate mouth. 





something precise 
There was humor in the face; but the curious 
watcher might wonder....what sort of sardonic 
merriment the jady might give vent to in the 
privacy of her chamber.” 

Her indomitable will carried her through 
despair and moral indignation, indeed despair 
and indignation simply stimulated her to ac- 
complishment. During her stay in the Crimea 
she cut the death rate in the hospital at Scutari 
in half, almost wiped out unsanitary conditions 
and brought social elements into the dreary 
and degrading monotony of the soldier’s life. 

She returned to England wrecked in health, 


and lived for years in almost daily expectation 





I 


of death. 


stretched out to fifty, most of them passed on 


Yet in those years of illness, which 


her sofa, she worked harder and accomplished 
more than ten ordinary persons. 

The public, says Mr. Strachey, thinks of her 
work as done in the Crimea; in reality it only 
began there. It was done through those long 
years when she fought the inertia and indiffer- 
ence of official England until she got a Royal 
Commission appointed to report on the health 
of the army; wrote their report and sugges- 
tions for reform word for word; saw their 
reforms actually put into eftect; barracks and 
hospitals remodeled, the death rate cut in half 
in barracks and the soldier’s general living con- 
ditions revolutionized. This accomplished, she 
turned to the reform of the War Office itself. 

Her plan was interrupted by the death, from 
overwork in her service, of Sidney Herbert, an 
officer high in the War Office, who worked like 
a galley slave as her humble lieutenant and 
mouthpiece; for a woman had no right in those 
days to speak in high places. Disappointed in 
the interruption of her work, in despair at the 
death she felt she had caused, she yet, in the 
remaining years of her life accomplished im- 
portant reforms in hospitals and almshouses; 
one of her papers on this subject forestalls the 
recommendations of the Poor Law Commission 
of 1909. She was a potent influence in sanitary 
reform in India and her work for her nurses’ 
training school was in itself, in Mr. Strachey’s 
words, “enough to absorb the whole effort of 
two lives of ordinary vigor.” M. S. B. 


A History of Suffrage - 

IRK PORTER'S “ History of Suffrage wm 
the United States” (University of Chi- 
cago Press. Price $1.25) is a study of the suc- 
cessive steps by which something near universal 
suffrage has been won, state by state, in the 
United States. 
author, “has been going on ever since 1776 to 


“A vigorous fight,” says the 


secure suffrage for some large and discontented 
group—ever growing larger and more discon- 
tented until it finally embraced the women. And 
in the wake of this demand the suffrage fran- 
chise has expanded slowly, grudgingly, and by 
compromising steps. The progress still con- 
tinues in the same laborious fashion.” 

The story touches on the rule of the religious 
and the propertied. It dwells on the gradually 
successful struggle of the propertyless for self- 
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government until the white male per se became 


so much the standard of democratic rule that 
many states gave newly settled aliens the right 
te vote. This brought its own problems, which 
were settled, in some states, by a narrowing of 
the franchise again, this time by a legitimate 
limitation of universality in the form of a 
citizenship requirement. Meanwhile, the negro 
and the woman began to make their claims and 
these two form the problems of suffrage in the 
United States today, the latter fortunately a 
problem near its solution, the former one so 
unsatisfactorily solved after the civil war as to 
make of the negro, his suffrage and his general 
status the great shame of America. 

The book reads smoothly and carries forward 
its general idea without encumbering it with 
too many details. 

The last chapter is a not altogether successful 
attempt to analyze the character of the argu- 
ments for and against woman. suffrage. 
Though not in sympathy with anti-suffrage, Mr. 
Porter concludes that a strong sentiment, an 
innate distaste in men to see woman out of her 
“natural sphere” has been its backbone, and 
that “it has always been the honest, wholesome, 
straightforward, upright highmindedness of 
good men that woman suffrage has had to 
fight.” Granting the sentiment, we must take 
issue with the “highmindedness” of the op- 
Those 


who have followed recent debates have been 


position, at any rate in this generation. 


struck by the fact that none are more prone 
to sentimentality than the immoral, the unthink- 
ing and the brutal. Sentiment in these debates 
often lies on the borderland of obscenity and 
brutality; the leer and the fist, as applied to 
women, have had quite as conspicuous a place 
in the Congressional Record of late years, and 
from the same sources, as the eulogies of wife 


and mother. 


Spiritual Hunger 
N intense spiritual hunger is the dominant 
A note of the scraps of Julia Ward Howe's 
diary, The Walk With God (FE. P. Dutton, 
Pu. es) 


later part of the author’s life and is preoccupied 


This journal intime belongs to the 
with thoughts for her sermons. As she grew 
older these fragments expressed largely her own 
subjective religious emotions. They are no 
longer the ideas of a woman of action, but of 
a religious mystic. Thus they throw light on 
the great and rounded, soul of one who, having 


served her day as a fiery patriot, philanthropist, 


reformer, grew meditative and philosophical. 

Many brief entries in her journal are worthy 
of deep consideration. Who can fail, in the 
light of the synthetic present, to see the truth 
of her estimate of her own generation, written 
in April, 1892. “. 


of a new thought to me, viz., that analysis has 


a little glimpse 


been the great business of the age I have lived 
in. Theodore Parker began an analysis of re- 
ligious ideas in his famous first discourse. Gar- 
rison, Phillips and the other early abolitionists 
were analysts of the political condition of the 
country from an ethical standpoint. The suf- 
fragists belong to the same class.” 

Every suffragist will realize this and agree 
that one reason why she chafes under the tedi- 
ous delay of the settlement of suffrage ques- 
tions is that she knows the analytical period is 
past and the whole world is passionately eager 
for synthesis and for constructive remedies for 
the evils against which the suffragists of the 
last century have so bravely contended. 

It is hard to wait a half century for the 
rear-guard to come up. It was thirty-six years 
ago that Mrs. Howe said: “I felt this day, in 
my difficulties with the anti-suffragists, the gen- 
eral spread of Chrisitian feeling gives me 
ground to stand upon. The charity of Christen- 
dom will not persist in calumniating the suffra- 
gists, nor will its sense of justice long refus« 
to admit their claims.” 


M. O. W. 


Books for Lucky Little Folk 
OW comes the vacation days when small 
and restless souls have no longer a kind 


teacher to keep them busy. For mothers put to 


“ 


it to keep up with the demand for “ something 
to do,” here are several life-savers in the way 
of book suggestions. Bugs and Wings and 
Other Things (E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y.) is 
a story by Annie W. Franchot, of Olean, New 
York. It is full of well-insulated information 
about crickets, ants, earth-worms and all the 
little chirping folk who live in grasses and 
under trees. The story is on the Alice in 
Wonderland model, wherein the adventurous 
heroine becomes a fairy, just big enough to sit 
on toad-stools and crawl into a bee-hive. 

It presents natural history simply and in terms 
of childhood, sugar-coated and well illustrated. 

It is only necessary to say for the book’s 
color illustrations that they are done by Jessie 
Wilcox Smith. 

The incidental black and white drawings by 


Harrison Cady are delightful. 


P RESENT help in time of vacation boredom 
may also be gained from Edna Geister’s 
Ice Breakers (The Woman’s Press, New York). 
This is a book prepared by the Y. W. C. A 
for girls at work in recreation centers in sol 
diers’ camps. It gives minute directions for 
putting over any number of stunts, games, and 
round dances. Everything is there from an 
archaic “peanut hunt” to “Gloomy Gus.” 

frankly 


Many of these amusements are 


“chestnuts.” Some are so old they may even 
be brand new to boys and girls of 1919, But 
however old they are, they will come in handy 


for a long rainy stretch at the summer cottage. 


ILY MUNSELL RITCHIE’S The Adven- 
tures of Chicken Little Jane (Britton Pub- 
lishing Company) is one of those stories for 
childrew which only half conceals a grown-up 
tale in the background. This is an artful dodge 
to entertain the adult who shall read it aloud. 
Mrs. Ritchie has a bright amusing way with 
her, and succeeds in her double purpose of 
keeping up to the end the interest of both 
reader and readee. M. O. W. 


















OU will find our—or rather 

your women’s room—just to 
the left of our 5th Avenue en- 
trance. Ask for Miss Furman, in 
charge. She will give you a hearty 
welcome and if you wish, personal 
banking assistance. 
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Youth and Reconstruction 


The Library School 
N the 6th of June occurred the graduating 
exercises of the Library School of the 
New York Public Library. 
standing things about this school is that it 


One of the out- 


totally destroys the significance of “East is 


East and West is West.” The twain do meet 








( “A PARADISE OF WATERS” 
CHARLESTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


AN ISLAND FOR BOYS 8 to 15 years. 
Fishing, hunting, swimming, sailing, tennis 
—outdoor theatricals—hikes, canoe trips, 
carpentry, tutoring. Four motor boats. One 
large central building and outdoor sleeping 
bungalows. 

Twelve hours from New York City. 


MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
24 E. 40th Street New York City 
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1 Institute 


07 S Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

A boarding school for girls. High School 
and College Preparatory Courses, Two years 
of College Work. Special courses: The Arts, 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, Business 
and Secretarial Training, Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamen- 


tary Law. 
MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., 
President 





in the corridors of the Library School and find 
a common ground. 

It is no uncommon incident to find students 
Finland, 


These are not, as a rule, 


from China, Japan, Scandinavia or 
Russia in any class. 
mere residents of cosmopolitan New York, but 
are often advanced pupils, graduates of foreign 
colleges who have come over to learn library 
technique in order to go home and apply it in 
their native lands. 

This has been especially true of cultured 
Chinese men students who are eager to replace 
cumbersome Chinese library management with 
the more democratic American methods. 

Perhaps there are some WoMAN CITIZEN 
readers who do not know that this school at- 
tained remarkable eminence through the lead- 
Mary W. formerly of 


ership of Plummer, 
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| SECRETARIAL | 
j SUMMER SCHOOL 

Accounting, 

Shorthand (Pitman or | 

Day and Evening 

A SCHOOL WORTH SEEING 

| Merchants & Bankers’ Business School | 


Madison Ave. at 58th St., N. Y. C. 
S. C. ESTEY, Director. 
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Children’s Playrooms 


Indoor and outdoor play 
under skilled supervision. 


For folder address 


Miss SARAH E. FISK, M. A., Director 
9 West 67th St., New York City 


Telephone, Columbus 4685 











VESTOFF-SEROVA 
RUSSI AN SCHOOL 
fe) 


CLASSIC DANCING 


26 East 46th Street New York City 
OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 2399 


Private lessons Classes = Normal Courses 

















MISS CHAIRES’ OUT-DOOR 
SCHOOL 


Normal Course 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 


Kindergarten and Primary Educational 
principles applied to children’s outdoor 
activities. Address, 


746 Madison Avenue. New York City. 





IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 
Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 
Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave. and 69th Bt. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 














MISS GILDNER 


Norwood Ave. Elberon, N. J. 
P. O. Box 255 


l SUMMER SCHOOL 


Primary to college preparatory. Individual 
or class work. Students en pension. 


June to October 


611 West 111th St., New York City 
Cathedral 7060 














ROSETTA O’NEILL 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Complete instruction for those aiming to be- 
come teachers. Arrangements made for 
private classes within a radius of four hours’ 

traveling distance of New York City. 


Classic—National D ANCING 


Interpretive—Ballroom 


“To Miss 0’ Neill I owe my success” — Mrs. Vernon Castle 
766 Madison Ave., New York Telephone Plaza 8692 























Pratt Institute, who was selected to come to 
Manhattan and organize and conduct a school 
for librarians after the new building at 42nd 
Street became the central housing station for 
New York’s scattered libraries. 

Miss 


librarians of the country, men or women. Shie 


Plummer was among the foremost 
was one of two or three women to be president 
of the American Library Association. She put 
vision and wide culture into a stern curriculum 
and made of it a throbbing center of interna 
tional culture. 

Herself a very wide reader of foreign liter 
ature, Miss Plummer had an ambition to draw 
nearer together the reading public of two con 
What the old world had to offer in 


surer craftsmanship and more exacting tech- 


tinents. 


nique she wanted to see absorbed into the free 
life of America. She combined the older book- 
lover type with the new social service type of 
librarian. A Mary Wight Plummer Memorial 
Fund is now being raised for the purpose of 


offering scholarships to deserving pupils. 


INCE Miss Plummer’s death, the [tibrary 
School has been administered by Ernest 
James Reece, the present principal. 

Every one who has visited New York City 
during war times knows that the open space 
in front of the Library has been the Court of 
Honor for war activities these two years past. 
Not everyone knows that the Library School 
has given splendid support to the country. It 
has sent some of its finest young men and 
women to the front; it has furnished librarians, 
catalogue and index clerks to war departments 
and to the Red Cross and Food Administra- 
tions. 

These war years have made an Americani- 
zing center of the Library School from which 
pupils have gone forth not only to most of 
the states of the Union but to Kristiania, Nor- 
way; Stockholm, Sweden; Shanghai, China; 
Nagoya, Japan; Abo, Finland. 

A librarian’s job used to be the well-defined 
one of guarding the city’s supply of books or 
cataloguing very special libraries owned by 
The directory published in the 
last annual report of the Library School indi- 


book lovers. 


cates how widely ramified are the interests of 
the present young women trained to library 
work. 

Many big businesses now have a library staff 
of their own to take charge of the enormous 
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Youth and Reconstruction 


amount of printed material with which they are 
obliged to deal. 

Besides the usual positions in lending, refer- 
ence and specialized libraries, graduates of the 
New York school are holding such posts as 
librarian of the Federal Reserve Bank; File 
Clerk of the U. S. Port Supply Office; librarian 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany; supervisor of the record room, Cargo 
Section, of the United States Embarkation Ser- 
vice; librarian of the National Organization of 
Public Health Nursing; research assistant of 
the Zinc Companies. Orne graduate is an editor 
of the New York Times Index. Another has 


charge of Lord & Taylor’s book department. 


Fellowships for Women 
i Be Dr. Olive Swezey, of the University of 
California, B.S., M.S., and Ph.D., goes 
the Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship this 
year. She is research assistant at the Univer- 
sity of California and will use the fellowship 


to carry forward an investigation “on the 
neuro-motor apparatus and its relation to the 
mitotic phenomena of the flagellates.’ She is 
described as having “rare power of analysis 
and interpretation of material, as exemplified in 
her microscopical analysis of protozoological 
structure at the limits of magnification.” Her 
wide reading on her subject, her critical and 
constructive ability, the keenness and accuracy 
of her observations, her industry and_ her 
power of lucid presentation are also com- 
mented on. 

The European Fellowship goes to Helen E. 
Patch, Fellow in Romance Languages and 
Literature at Bryn Mawr, who has a good 
reading knowledge of Latin, Old French, Pro- 
vecedilla, Spanish and German and_ speaks 
French and Italian. She will use her time 
abroad to write her doctor’s dissertation from 
unedited material in the Paris libraries. 

Of Hildegrade Kneeland, A.B., Vassar, and 
teacher and graduate student in Columbia and 
the University of Chicago, who is to hold the 
Anna C, Brackett Fellowship and who special- 
izes in sociology, statistics and home economics, 
one of her professors at the University of 
Chicago says: “She is a person of uncommon 
and vivid intelligence, with a keen and sane 
sense of realities and of the implication of 
things. She has a much better background of 
human experience and understanding than the 


cloistered graduate student. She studies ap- 


preciatively, and that involves among other 
things what I regard as the rare and admirable 
quality of caring more for what her own wits 
tell her is the significance of a course of study 
than for the formal requirement which the in- 
structor may chance to set up. She would be 
found among the highest grade students in any 
course which she followed, but one could be 
sure that she would have done much thinking 
that was not required, and that she would have 
made this the first object of her interest.” 

Martha Jones, who holds the Boston Alumnz 
Fellowship, an A.M. of a Tennessee college, 
completed her research work for a Ph.D. at 
Sheffield Scientific School at Yale and is now 
assistant at that school. Her research subject 
will be “sugar metabolism with special refer- 
ence to infant feeding.” The Tennessee Board 
of Control, under whom Miss Jones organized 
the culinary departments of many of the state 
institutions, says of her practical work: “ Miss 
Jones has done highly constructive work while 
in our employ and demonstrated that she has 
unusual ability as an organizer, splendid leader- 
ship and a very thorough knowledge of the 
chemistry of foods, which she applied in a 
practical and effective manner to the great gain 
of the inmates of the institutions by reason of 
improved dietary, and of financial gain to the 
state by eliminating waste.” 

Miss Virginia P. Alvarez, holder of the Latin- 
American Fellowship, is studying at the 
Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia, 
whose dean says: “Such a fertile imagination 
and enthusiasm for investigation is a quality 
much to be desired, and when she has com- 
pleted her undergraduate work, I feel confident 
that she will accomplish much in the medical 


profession.” 


An Artist-Photographer 
HE Woman Citizen is indebted to Miss 
Clara Sipprell, 70 Morningside Drive, 
New York City, for the unusual photographic 


Partners” in a recent issue. 


“ 


illustration for 
Miss Sipprell is an artist-photographer who 
gets remarkable effects in light and shadow. 
She has made an intimate study of plein air 
photography. Her name was accidentally left 
off the picture of Mrs. Twombly in the garden 
of her home in Summit, N. J., which is situ- 
ated on the historic spot from which the beacon 
fires were lit to rouse the soldiers to arms in 


the Revolutionary war. 











| SMITH COLLEGE TRAINING SCHOOL | 
FOR SOCIAL WORK | 


Graduate professional courses in: 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK, 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK, 
COMMUNITY SERVICE, 
and summer course in 
CHILD WELFARE. 
Calendar, 1919-1920 


| SUMMER SESSION, eight weeks, July 7- 
|} August 30. Study and clinical observation at 
| 
| 




















Northampton, Mass 
PRACTICAL PERIOD, nine months, Sept. 1, 
1919-July 3, 1920. Practice work with hos- 
pitals, social agencies and settlements in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, | 
under supervision with group conferences. 
SECOND SUMMER SESSION, eight weeks, 
| July 5-August 28, 1920. Advanced study at 
Northampton, Mass. 
Training courses of thirteen months open to 
| college graduates 
| Social workers and teachers are admitted to 
summer session courses : : 
Catalogue mailed on application to 


DIRECTOR, F. STUART CHAPIN 
Smith College Training School for Social Work 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 








BALLARD SCHOOL 
for Practical Education 


| 
. 
| Summer sessions—July 7 to August 15. 
| Short courses in: 


Stenography French 

| Typewriting Spanish 

| Filing Practical Nursing 
Multigraph Handcrafts 
Bookkeeping Dressmaking 
Business English Millinery 
Elocution Cooking 


| 
| 
Dramatics Cafeteria Management 
| Elementary English Housekeeping 
Large cool class rooms. Swimming pool, 
shower baths, gymnasium, club rooms and 
cafeteria in the building. 


BALLARD SCHOOL—CENTRAL Y. W. C. A. 
| 610 Lexington Ave. (at 53d St.), N. Y. 














| Landscape Architecture 
| A VOCATION FOR WOMEN 


Many graduates of the Lowthorpe School of 
Landscape Architecture at Groton, Mass., are earn- 
ing more than a livelihood in the profession they 
have learned at the school. Landscape Architec- 
ture is delightful work for a woman. The Low- 
thorpe School teaches the profession in all its 
branches, giving special instruction in Horticulture 
and Planting Design. 

Its location at Groton, one of New England's 
most charming villages, affords an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the study of a number of beautiful 
estates. Course: two and three years. Fall term 
begins Sept. 17, 1919. 

For particulars and catalogue address 


Miss AMY L. COGSWELL, Principal 
Groton, Mass. 
_ (no) S10t _my 10 _ 

















| 
| KINDERGARTENe@RIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 

| Affiliated with New York University. 

| Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 





jects taught by University Professors. 
Practice Kindergartens. Students Resi- 
dence. School opens Sept. 29th. Mid-year 
class enters Feb. 2nd. Address, Mtss 
| HARRIETT MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New 
| York University, Washington Square, New 
| York City. 
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a. alia location, 
quietly luxurious appointments, 
and savory cuisine make this 
an ideal hotel for women 
visiting New York 


 viatel Wolcott 


lst Street PY, fifth Avenue 


— — 


HOTEL McALPIN 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York 
An Entire Floor Reserved 
Exclusively for Women 
Hostess and Chaperon in Charge 
Shopping Guides Available 





























HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


12 East 3ist Street, New York 
(Four Doors from Fifth Avenue) 


Combi and home comfort, and 
commends itself | % yen of refinement wishing to live 
on American Plan and be within easy reach of social and 
dramatic centers. Especially adapted to ladies traveling 


alone. 
Room and bath $4.00 per day with meals, or $2.50 per 
day without meals 
Tilustrated wes ig “ed sent upon request. 
& W. ENOTT, 
JOHN y. F LSON, Manager. 

















The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
Elegance Exclusiveness 


Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 

Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 andu 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath....$5to$ 
Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. 




















Doors of Opportunity 
ype for handling women’s work 
have been developed in the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service as rapidly as work for men. A 
comparison of census and Employment Serv- 
ice figures indicate 22 per cent. of all employ- 
er’s calls and 15 per cent. of all applications are 
women’s. Thirty-three per cent. of all the of- 
fices of the U. 
women’s work and officials of the Employment 


S. Employment Service handle 


Service estimate that about 22 per cent. of all 





E shall be glad to have readers of the 
Woman Citizen who contemplate visiting 
New York refer to us for detailed information 
with regard to local hotels. 
The Woman Citizen Covporetion. 








the persons engaged in gainful occupations in 
this country are women. The Service reports 
that 


lag appears to be in the number of complaints 


“the only point at which women’s divisions 
lodged against them. A study of one hundred 
and fifty letters of complaint against policies, 
offices or employees of the Service shows only 
two that affect women’s work.” 

The census of 1910 says that 21 per cent. or 
eight million out of the thirty-eight million per- 
sons in gainful occupations were “ females.” 
Of this eight million, more than one million were 
women and girls employed for non monetary 
returns on home farms. They make up a class 


no proportionate parallel among 


which has 
men workers and which has no need of an Em- 
ployment Service. Roughly calculated, 19 per 
cent. of all paid employees in 1910 were women 
and girls who need employment information at 
some period in their lives. 


In the of 1920, child 


labor will have operated to lower this percent- 


census reduction of 
age, but natural growth and war-time accele- 
ration of the number of working women will 
have raised the total. Their calculation is that 
about 22 per cent. of the wage and salary re- 
ceiving forces of the country will be listed in 


’ 


the “female” column of the next industrial 


census, 


QUAL rights in competitive civil service 
examinations have been granted to women 
M. Autrand, Prefect of the Depart- 


which includes the city 


of Paris. 
ment of Seine-Et-Oise, 
of Paris, has announced his decision to admit 


women to the next competitive examination 


on equal terms with men. Up to this time 
women have been admitted to subordinate posts 


only. 


ISS GERTRUDE McNALLY, of Wash- 
ington, secretary of the Women’s Union 
of the United States Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, Local 105 of the National Federation 
of Federal Employees, was elected seventh 
vice-president of the Maryland State and Dis- 
trict Federation of Labor, at the annual con- 
vention which recently concluded its sessions 


Maryland. Miss McNally is 


at Lonaconing, 


THOUSAND ISLAND HOUSE 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


The Venice of America 

The most delightful and convenient 

location in the Thousand Islands. Fine | 
fishing and motor boating. 








The starting point of all principal 
water sports. Finest auto roads from 
all points East or West. 


Booking office, Room 200, at 489 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. Telephone Vanderbilt 
3410 until June 15th. 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 


Proprietor 














NEW YORK’S 
Smartest Motor Resorts 
PELHAM HEATH INN 
Pelham Parkway and Eastchester Road 
and 
BLOSSOM HEATH INN 
Merrick Road, Lynbrook, Long Island 
Dancing Excellent Cuisine 


Under the Direction of 
H. J. anp J. A. SussKInp 














Mrs. Henry Harrison Boswell 
OFFERS 


HER PRIVATE RESIDENCE 


AS A 
SUMMER HOME FOR 
DISCRIMINATING WOMEN 


344 West 84th Street New York City 














“ THE GOODY SHOP ” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 

14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 


5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 




















one of the general organizers of the National 
Federation of Federal Employees. Her elec- 
tion puts a second woman member on the ex- 
ecutive council of the Maryland State Federa- 
tion, Miss Anna Neary, of Baltimore, who has 
for several years held the position of sixth vice- 


president, having been re-elected. 
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Catching Up With the Women 


“Women’s Magazines ” are rushing forward to offer various programs of spe- 
cial features to show a new-come recognition of the new note for the woman of 


today. 


THAT NOTE IS CITIZENSHIP 


The Woman Citizen has the great advantage of having begun with 


‘THE WOMAN OF TODAY 


It does not have to catch up. 


It is up. 


Read the Woman Citizen in order to get citizenship preparation. 
The magazine which meets the new woman more than half way. 


A Weekly Chronicle of Progress 
$2.00 a Year—52 Issues 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 





























OFFICIAL BOARD OF THE 
National American Woman 
Suffrage Association 


BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE 
AND OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
Telephone: 4818 Murray Hill 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 


Honorary President, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
President, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
Ist Vice-President, Mrs. Stanley McCormick, Massachusetts 
2nd Vice-President, Miss Mary Garrett Hay, New York 
3rd Vice-President, Mrs. Guilford Dudley, Tennessee 
jth Vice-President, Mrs. Raymond Brown, New York 
5th Vice-President, Mrs. Helen Gardener, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers, Connecticut 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, New York 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Halsey W. Wilson, New York 
Directors 
Mrs. Charles H. Brooks, Kansas 
Mrs. J. C. Cantrill, Kentucky 
Mrs. Richard E. Edwards, Indiana 
Mrs. George Gellhorn, Missouri 
Mrs. Ben Hooper, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore, New York 
Miss Esther G. Ogden, New York 
Mrs. George A. Piersol, Pennsylvania 
National Press Department 
Miss Rose Young, Chairman, National Headquarters, 171 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 
Congressional Committee 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Chairman, Washington Headquarters, 
1626 Rhode Island Avenue 


National Woman Suffrage 
Publishing Company, Inc. 
Miss Esther G. Ogden, President, 171 Madison Avenue, New 
York | 





RUSH OF INTERNATIONAL 
SUFFRAGE VICTORIES 
FOR WOMEN 


Scarcely a week passes that the cables don’t 
flash news from Europe and elsewhere of 
some sweeping victory for full enfranchise- 
ment here—or the granting of a limited suf- 
frage there. 

The Towers of Prejudice are Crumbling. 
Read the Complete Story in the 


INTERNATIONAL WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE NEWS 
Published Monthly in London 


Mail This Coupon Now 
I enclose $1.00 for one year’s subscription. Beginning 


ES OR Nee ee ee 
NE 6 lca neuen aw ite © EEE ES Se ee . 
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Send to 


INTERNATIONAL WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE NEWS 
New York Office 
171 MADISON AVENUE 



































The Last Word About the War 


And How Colonel Sibley Was Helped to Write It 


SCENE: (Army and Navy Club, New York, where Commander Ellsworth, 
U. S. N., and Captain Trowbridge, U. S. A., are having a conference and an after- 
dinner cigar in the Club Library and are joined by Colonel Sibley, U. S. A., retired) 


The Colonel: Well, comrades, I 
win! 

The Commander: Been fighting 
again, Colonel? Who says you're 
retired? 

Colonel: I was retired, but now 
I’m in action again or soon will be, 
and this time with the pen instead 
of the sword. 

Captain: How’s that? 

Colonel (Drawing closer to the 
table and glancing around): Well, 
comrades, I don’t mind telling you in 
confidencesthat I just signed up with 
the Editor-in-Chief of a big maga- 
zine (name censored for the present) 
to write a series of articles on the 
Great War. 

Commander: Tell us about it. 

Colonel: Well, it’s going to be a 
long campaign. The Editor, whom I 
have just left, wants an extended 
series of articles, to begin with an 
exhaustive survey of the causes 
which led up to the War. 

Captain: The causes? All of 
them? Well, you’ve sure got your 


himself. He’s now concerned 
chiefly about what has happened up- 
to-date and the authority upon which 
my statements will be based. The 
Editor’s a big gun in the business, 
you know, and his rivals will be get- 
ting his range if he exposes himself. 
He wants to secure a strategic posi- 
tion so that he can’t be success- 
fully attacked on anything he 
prints. 

Captain: Well, what did you 
suggest ? 

Colonel: I'll tell you. While he 
was talking I was thinking and I 
finally told him that what he wanted 
as a reserve-force was some late 
general reference work of recognized 
reliability that he could fall back on. 
“That's it,” he said, and then asked: 
“Which one?” 

Commander (Turning his head 
and glancing at a set of The New 
International Encyclopaedia in its 
special case) : I’ll bet I can tell which 
one you named. 

Captain (Glancing at the set): 


International and the Editor nodded 
his head and said: “ That’s the very 
work I had in mind, not only as an 
authority on the causes of the War 
and what has already happened, but 
when peace comes I hear the pub- 
lishers are to bring the war-volume 
down to date at once and are to 
send it to all subscribers in exchange 
for the war-volume now in their 
possession so they'll know the last 
word about the conflict.” 

Commander: Well, that settled it, 
I suppose. 

Colonel: Yes, I told the Editor 
that the selection of The New Inter- 
national as our authority sim- 
plified the problem and _ he 
added that it not only sim- Py 
plified the articles, but 7 
solidified them and made ad 
them so _ authoritative if 
that he would be , w.c. 
able to follow out Ps ais 


. 


with safety his 7 DODD, 
plan to  pub- Fo MEAD & 
lish the series 7 me I 


of articles 


work laid out for you. Ours, of course. ° 
Commander: I should say you had. Colonel: You’re both good guess- in book Tha Sore ace. 
Colonel: The Editor feels that way ers. Of course I named The New form. 4 - oir eee 
SS = Send me full 
The inference from the foregoing is plain. If THe New INTERNATIONAL Ng garding. the. Sec- 
is selected by an army officer and by a prominent editor as an authority /“ Pe A ER 
on the Great War (and many editors and officers own it) the value 7s eyeepetia with details 
° . oa of the present Special 
of the work to the public for general reference goes without /~% Price, and with your 
saying. - Ph ld List of Prize 
ues ns. 
Find out how the work will serve you. Read the Coupon, SS ; 
at right ; then sign and send it in when our free Illustrated 7» 
f 14 oe ee ae TSS. RN 


80-page Book will be sent, together with full information 
about the present easy way to place THE New INTER- ¥ 


NATIONAL in your library. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 7 zestsonce 


NEW YORK 


4 ANE i Beat Spe Ao a ae 
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